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We have received for Chloe Lankton, $1 00 from 
Fanny E. Fish, of Ovid, Mich. 


It is evident from the number of circular letters 
and programmes and cards of invitation written by 
the papyrograph, which come in to us from every 
direction, that many superintendents are availing 
themselves of this help in their work. By the way, 
it should be understood that the name of this instru- 
ment is properly pronounced pa-py’ro-graph, . not 
pap-y-ro-graph, as it is so often called. 

Mr. John S. Morton was the man picked out 
to defy the law-loving and Christian sentiment of the 
community by opening the “ Permanent Exhibition ” 
on Sundays. And now he is shown to have had a 
part for years in the fraudulent issue of stock of the 
passenger railway company of which he was presi- 
dent. He has resigned his place at the head of the 
Exhibition ; but after all, if that is to be opened on 
Sundays, he would seem just the sort of man to have 
it in charge. He is qualified for the work now, if 
he was not before. 





The “Scholars’ Quarterly” for the last quarter of 
1877, now ready for delivery, is in larger demand 
than any former number. The aim has been to 
make each successive issue of this lesson help an 
improvement on its predecessors. The new map of 
Paul's missionary voyages in this number is certainly 
better than any before given. An Annual Review 
Chart clusters the lessons of the entire year on a 
single page, and shows their relations to each other 
and to a common theme. The steadily growing 
popularity of the “Scholars’ Quarterly” is an indi- 
cation of its adaptation to the purposes of its de- 
sign. ak 

The mission-school hour was almost spent. The 
teacher had occupied the time, if he had not improved 
it. His tongue had been going glibly from the 
moment the lesson was in hand. But some of his 
bright boys seemed to feel that he was missing the 
point of his teaching; that he was not giving them 
the truth of truths in that lesson. The bell of warn- 
ing was struck from the desk, notifying the classes 
that the end of the lesson hour was at hand. One of 
the boys could stand it no longer. He broke out 
bluntly: “ Now, mister! Three minutes more. Tell 
us all you can about the gospel.” There are other 
teachers to whom such a word of suggestion could be 
appropriately spoken. 

If only every Sunday-school teacher were as 
systematic and thorough in lesson study as the 
average Philadelphian is in scrubbing the sidewalk in 
front of his house on Saturday morning, wouldn't 
we have a different state of things in the Sunday- 
school world? Just look at this for an illustration. 
It was last Saturday morning. On the way to our 
office we passed a specimen house for this kind of 
work. Its entire sidewalk was perhaps fifteen feet 
by ten. Yet there were the wash hydrant, with a 
“goose neck” attached to it, and akey to turn on 
the water, fifty feet of rubber hose with a brass 
nozzle, a large tub,a bucket, a broom, a long-handled 
brush, and a hand-scrub. Meanwhile an able- 
bodied servant had stepped into the house for scrub 
cloths and sand. There was thoroughness for you! 
And there was no lack of helps for the work. Yet 
with half as many appliances as this, a modern Sun- 
day-school is sneered at for its machinery, and there is 
talk of its being killed by an excess of method. The 
only fair question to be raised is, Why shouldn't we 
be as thorough, and have as many helps, in teaching 


| a Sunday-school as in scrubbing a sidewalk ? 





Next Sunday is quarterly review day. In our 
plan of publication we give this week the second 
lesson of the new quarter, but this issue will reach a 
large share of our readers before review Sunday, 
hence we reiterate our often expressed opinion of the 
worth and necessity of lesson reviews. No single 
lesson of the quarter is so important as the review of 
all the quarter’s lessons. The chief teachings of 
these lessons are worth repeating. They are not 
likely to be borne in mind unless they are repeated. 
Their relation to each other will be lost sight of 
unless they are taken up collectively, and looked at 
as aseries. Mere repetition is not proper reviewing. 
A good quarterly review is not the giving over again 
of twelve lessons, but the teaching of one lesson 





drawn from the twelve. Reviewing tests the 
progress made during the period reviewed, fastens 
the truths re-examined, and brings into unity lessons 
which have seemed diverse, if not disconnected. 
Without reviewing there is no really good teaching. 
If a teacher cannot review to advantage, his inability 
is evidence that his teaching was less valuable and 
thorough than he had supposed. There are many 
good methods of review; but the selection between 
these all is of little importance in comparison with 
the fact that a selection is made. If you do not like 
one method, try another. At all events—review. 

A touching illustration of the truth that on the 
plane of natural affection and personal sorrow indi- 
viduals of varied nationality and creed may be brought 
very close to each other, is furnished in the recent 
death and burial at Hartford of Sieu Chin, wife of 
Kwang Ki Chin, interpreter to the Chinese Educa- 
tional Commission. This lady is epoken of in the 
Hartford Evening Post as “ one of the most beautiful 
women of her race,” and as a fond wife and mother. 
She was but twenty-two years old at her death, 
having been married at seventeen. Until her last 
brief illness she was seen day by day walking by the 
carriage of her little boy, “ to whom she was attached 
with the most beautiful, unostentatious motherly de- 
votion.” When she realized that she was dying, 
her thought was of her darling child, and her very 
last words were, “ Who will love my little baby now?” 
Although both she and her husband were disciples 
of Confucius, they had been so won by the kind 
Christian sympathy manifested toward them by their 
neighbors, that a Christian burial was desired for her, 
and the Rev. W. L. Gage conducted appropriate ser- 
vices accordingly. The husband and father held his 
little child in his arms during the services at the 
house, and at the grave. Tears and flowers fell 
together upon the coffin. The mother’s love, the 
husband's sorrow, the little child's bereavement, were 
much the same as ata similar hour in a Christian 
household. Who shall say what good will come from 
this new hold gained by the followers of Jesus on a 
sorrow-smitten, heavy-hearted disciple of Confu- 
clus ? 


IS CHRISTIANITY DECLINING? 


Mr. Octavius B. Frothingham, of New York, 
desires it to be understood that he no longer assumes 
the title of “ reverend,” and that he and his society 
have no connection with the Christian church. He 
therefore arrives at the somewhat inconsequent ¢on- 
clusion that the Christian church is rapidly on the 
wane, and no longer has any hold on cultivated 
minds. The other day he opened his preaching 
campaign in New York with a lecture on “ The 
Rising and the Setting Faith,” in which this propo- 
sition was set forth to the satisfaction of his hearers. 
Mr. Frothingham is not happy unless he is noto- 
rious; but we may be pardoned for some plain allu- 
sions to the leading points in this congratulatory 
address, for he calls it ‘“ the key-note of the 
whole series’’ to be delivered this winter. ‘“ The 


old faith,” he says, “means dependence upon Christ 
for release from life's difficulties,” which is “the 
imbecility of man and the impotence of the human 
will.” Well, there always has been and always will 
be in man a desire for outside help. That help it 
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does get from Christ, and does not from free religion. 
The Christian church, far from being in its worst 
estate, is in its best. There were more sincere 
Christian worshipers last Sunday than ever before 
in the history of the world. Why did not this mori- 
bund faith die with Jesus; with the intolerable per- 
secutions of the first century ; with the fierce Arian 
controversy ; with the portentous separation of the 
eastern and western churches; with the seculariza- 
tion of its holiest things at Rome; with the indul- 
gences of Tetzel; with Henry the Eighth’s quarrel 
with the Pope? Simply because, to say nothing of 
Divine guidance, it offered what no rival system 
offered. Mr. Frothingham regards a monkey’s pos- 
session of a tail as a real fact; the religious senti- 
ment of all ages and races is not a fact, but a whim. 
Like many other ambitious philosophers, he can fore- 
tell, but not recapitulate. 

To go no farther back than the beginning of this 
century, the first substitute for Christianity was infi- 
delity of the Tom Paine school, now confined to a 
knot of illiterate people in Boston, with a struggling 
newspaper, and a bankrupt Paine Memorial Hall, 
and to a few similar coteries in Northern New Eng- 
land and the lake states. Then came the Fourierite 
Brook Farm experiment, whose surviving upholders 
are now either Roman Catholics or indifferents. 
Charles A. Dana, for example, began life there as a 
sentimental lecturer on friendship; he ends it as the 
nemesis of the American press. Transcendentalism 
was no more successful; its results were purely 
literary, and Bronson Alcott’s conversations and 
Emerson's lectures never demolished a single church 
or created a solitary theistic society. Then Parker- 
ism was to destroy Christianity; its remaining adhe- 
rents in Boston have been unable to hire a minister 
most of the time during recent years. Finally, the 
Free Religious Association, once so hopeful, confines 
its attention to the hearing of a few annual papers, 
and the publication of a report of proceedings. 
These extracts from recent history do not foretell 
the immediate verification of Mr. Frothingham’s 
predictions. Nor can he console himself with the 
thought that thinking men silently hold aloof from 
religion, Unitarianixm Mr. Frothingham would in- 
clude with the rest of Christianity, but even Unita- 
rianism is going backward, rather than forward, in 
Boston and Massachusetts. The decline of its skep- 
tical and non-church-going wing is the most rapid of 
all. And Harvard has now for some years had a 
body of undergraduates, the majority of whom are 
of the evangelical faith. 

Without attempting further to handle a large 
subject in a few words, we would, without the slight- 
est reflection on the honesty or ability of the gentle- 
men mentioned, trace the recent career of a few 
prominent American radicals, who have outgrown 
the ordinary garments of the Christian minister. 
We do this from no personal motive, but as an illus- 
tration of the rapidity with which Christianity is 
being supplanted by the new system of Mr. Froth- 
ingham. ‘To begin with, Mr. Frothingham himself, 
who was, a few years ago, at the head of a society 
which owned its church edifice, now preaches in a hall, 
and partly depends, if we are not misinformed, 
upon private means for a support. Mr, Francis E. 
Abbot, having been the cause of great strife in 
two Unitarian societies, started a paper, which in 
Toledo was a serious tax upon its supporters, and 
which, in Boston, has barely made a living, to say 
nothing of the abandonment of its original aim to be 
the great religious paper of the West. Mr. D. A. 
Wasson started an independent society in Groveland, 
Mass., now dead; attempted to carry the Parker 
society in Boston, and after his failure so to do has 
supported himself by literature. Mr. John Weiss, 
whose growing radicalism made his departure from 


the Unitarian pulpit a pleasure to him, has found | 


a livelihood in the delivery of lectures on Shake- 
speare. M. D, Conway, who, like Mr. Frothingham, 
has abandoned the Christian name, preaches to a 
slender congregation in London, but mainly devotes 





himself to the composition of letters for The Cincin- 
nati Commercial, and articles for Ha: per's Magazine. 
Colonel T. W. Higginson, the knightliest of them all, 
likewise finds his every-day employ in literature, nor 
does he preach Sundays. In a word, every evan- 
gelical denomination in the country, save the Friends, 
made gains in membership during 1876; while as 
an offset we have Mr..Frothingham, who, alone 
among his companions, has a regular Sunday con- 
gregation before whom he may prophesy. 





DEATH IN THE BABY’S WAGON. 


Sundry German newspapers have called atten- 
tion to the danger to the health and even the life 
of little children in the enameled cloth (called every- 
where in Europe “ American cloth ’’) used in uphol- 
stering children’s carriages. A Geneva physician 
has summoned up and verified these observations 
as follows: The gray and drab shades of this Ameri- 
can cloth, now much in vogue, are due to that very 
poisonous substance, carbonate of lead. The intro- 
duction of this in minute doses, whether through the 
digestive or through the respiratory organs, may 
produce in time grave disorders, resulting sometimes 
even in death. Now numerous cases of lead-poison- 
ing have been observed this season in different parts 
of Germany, in children that had been in sound 
health, but who had been accustomed to the use of 
carriages finished in these light-colored cloths. The 
central sanitary bureau of the German Empire insti- 
tuted a scientific inquiry into these facts, which left 
no doubt as to the cause of them. 

The gray enamel examined at Berlin contained 
42.7 per cent in weight of metallic lead. A piece 
of the cloth, burned in a candle, showed little drops 
of melted lead to the naked eye. The cloth so 
enameled may be safe enough when new and fresh, 
but after a certain amount of wear it becomes hurt- 
ful. What with exposure to weather, and to friction 
and folding, the coat of lead paint by and by begins 
to come off in yarticles, which get into the child's 
food or into his lungs, with the chance of producing 
the symptoms of lead poisoning. Of course the 
danger is all the more serious when the carriage is 
also used as a cradle. 

In order to settle the question, a chemist of 
Geneva analyzed several samples of enameled cloth, 
procured from a factory of children’s wagons, and 
found for every square decimeter of gray cloth, 1 
gramme and 348 milligrammes of metalliclead. The 
brown cloth was found to contain nothing dangerous. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


~~. 





A friend in New London, Conn., proposes to put an end 
to Sunday-school vagrancy by having all the schools in 
any one town meet at the same hour. This method 
would also shut off teachers from having a part in a church 
school at one hour and a mission school at another hour of 
the same day, hence it is to our mind objectionable. But 
we give a place to the proposition, as follows : 

The remarks of your correspondent in The Times of September 1 
upon Sunday-school vagrancy, are. sensible and timely. Besides 
the religious indigestion which is likely to result from attendance 
upon half a dozen Sabbath school services in one day, there is a 
danger of a lack of harmony in the classes upon the interpretation 
of the lesson, particularly among older scholars; for notwith- 
standing the unsectarian character of the many lesson “ helps,” the 
personal bias of the teacher will to some extent be reflected by the 
scholar. There is one plan which would seem practical in all 
smaller towns and cities at least. Let the superintendents of all 
the Sabbath schools unite in this common cause, and make an 
arrangement by which all the Sabbath schools shall meet at the 


|same hour. The scholars might experience some difficulty in 


attending two schools at one and the same time. 








From a clergyman in the suburbs of Boston comes this 
statement of facts, with a comment worthy of attention: 


At oar church, on the last communion service, there stood, as 
the assembly broke up, at and near one pew, six communicants, 
whose united ages amounted to nearly five hundred years, Each 
face of the six bore some smiling trace of happiness in being 
allowed such a privilege. I thought, as I looked at them, theirs is 
a kind of pleasure that wears well. The vein they have struck is 
in a mine that holds out to work, and that seems to promise well 





for along time to come. And my second thought was of our Sun- 
day-school seholars—that they are most blessed who begin earliest 
their connection with the church of Christ. The church age of 
these six persons was probably not less than three hundred years, 
By contrast—a friend drove me, the other day, past the house of 
another octogenarian, and gave me this account of him: His wife 
died twenty years ago. Since then he bas scarcely been seen in 
the village near which he resides—now a full score of years. 
He is entirely blind, but can feel his way about his own premises 
He has almost nothing to do with his fellow-men or their concerns, 
except in one direction—he gambles steadily in stocks! By means 
of the telegraph and the published stock-list, that old man of 
between eighty and ninety years, in darkness and loneliness, medi- 
tates on stocks, and sends his orders to Wall Street. It is the 
ruling passion, strong to the last! Every one must have some 
first interest. What a good thing it is to take early to one that 
will grow better the longer it is followed ! J.& 


And here is another superintendent—this time from 
New Haven, Conn.—who tells of home-made maps. He 
says: 

I noticed in a late number of your paper an inquiry from some 
one as to the best map for use in this quarter’s lessons, its 
price, etc. It may be useful to some superintendent for me to 
state that I use a map made by myself, as follows: I take a sheet 
of white paper, about five feet by eight (of newspaper stock, 
which comes from fifty-six to sixty inches wide), of double thick- 
ness, to make it stronger. I attach to this sheet two strips of 
light pine, one at the top and one at the bottom. Two screw-eyes 
in the top strip complete the sheet for hanging on the pulley rope 
which every school-room ought to have. For the map on such a 
sheet, I would say, draw it yourself, first with lead-pencil as 
accurately as you can get it by your eye from any map you may 
use as a copy (I use one in a small atlas). Then, with charcoal 
crayons, which you can make yourself, or buy, go over the lines, 
following your pencil drawing. Make outlines only, and two or 
three wave-lines at the coast, As you progress with the lessons, put 
on the map each week the names of countries you newly come to, 
and a black dot for each city or town prominently mentioned 
(put no name to it, however), and drill the school, so that all can 
give you the names of the cities as you point to the dot standing 
for each on your map. This drill will make your map a good 
investment, which has cost: Paper, ten cents; two sticks, five 
cents; one dozen crayons, twenty cents; time, patience, skill,—no 
value, as they belong to the Lord, and are loaned to us. Total, 
thirty-five cents. Try it/ 


A valued correspondent, at Haverhill, Mass., has this to 
say, by way of acknowledgment and inquiry : 

Since my comparatively recent acquaintance with your excellent 
paper, the “ Notes on Open Letters” have been of great interest, 
particularly in their recommendation of books and other helps. 
Allow me, then, to make two suggestions, one of which has often 
occurred to me, while the second is prompted by your last answer 
in the issue of September 8. 

1. Could you not at avery slight expense add an outline map to 
each lesson? It would not only.be an invaluable aid to many who 
have not books of reference, but would enhance the beauty of 
your neat and compact pages by breaking up the serried ranks of 
type. 

2. In your notice of Greek Testaments, have you not overlooked 
the very best of all, namely, that of F. H. Scrivener (edition of 1873)? 
I bought it while in Yale Seminary upon the recommendation of 
Professor Timothy Dwight, and esteem it to be immeasurably 
superior to those named, excellent as they are. The cost, as noted 
on the fly-leaf, was $1.75. Pardon my positiveness, and believe 
me One of your Grateful Pupils. 

(1.) An outline map for each lesson would be an added 
expense of no slight importance to our publisher. More- 
over, a8 a map is given for each quarter’s lessons in the 
“Scholars’ Quarterly,” single copies of which can be 
obtained at seven cents, it would seem as if no teacher 
need be without the desired help in this direction. (2.) 
We are not inclined to join issue with our correspondent on 
the Greek Testament question. We can commend most 
warmly the edition of Scrivener to which he refers. There 
is a fine wide-margin edition of Scrivener, on which a 
student can make notes as he studies. 

And hereby is given an answer in part to another corres- 
pondent, from Mankato, Minn., who writes: 

Whose Greek Testament do you think most correct or nearest 


the original writing? Is there a literal word-for-word transla . 


tion published? I would like the Sunday-school lesson in Greek, 
and the translation written under it, if there is such a work and 
a reliable one. 

The latest manual edition of Scrivener is probably as 
good a one as could be desired by a student of the Greek 
Testament. It is better than any diaglot edition with 
which we are familiar. In fact, the teacher who wants a 
literal word-for-word translation of the Greek Testament 
to use with the original text had better let the Greek alone 
and stick to the English. The thing he proposes would 
only confuse him. When he is sufficiently familiar with 
the Greek to read the New Testament easily in the original, 
he will find a profit in so doing; but until then he had 
better not bother his head with studying the Greek while 
he is studying the Bible. One study at a time is enough 
for any man. 
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PSALM CXVII. 
BY WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 


Praise the Lord! all nations, praise him ! 
Praise him, all ye people, praise! 
For his mercy and his goodness, 


We our songs shall ever raise. 


Great the mercy, great the kindness 
He to us doth still afford. 

He his truth shall keep forever, 
Ye that hear, O praise the Lord! 





A FAMOUS OLD SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D. 


It was on the first Sunday in August last that I found 
myself in the capital of Lombardy, “ Milan the Grand.” 
It well deserves its pre-eminence. Among European cities 
there is probably not one, except the unrivaled Paris, to 
which the epithet of splendid can be so well applied. The 
streets are wide, the windows high, the buildings magnifi- 
cent, and the general air metropolitan. The Victor 
Emmanuel Gallery—a curious bit of elegant street, roofed 
over with glass, adorned with statues, and bordered by 
stately shops filled with gorgeous wares—is a sight that 
can be hardly equaled even in Paris. To the tourist 
Milan is interesting because it contains the great cathedral 
and the “ Last Supper” by Leonardo,—a picture that con- 
tains a head. of Christ noble enough of itself to have im- 
mortalized any painter. 

But to me Milan is grand, not chiefly for these things, 
It is the city of St. Ambrose, the church father, and it 
was the battle-field of a greater soul than that of Ambrose, 
if I may be judge, namely, of the heroic Archbishop, Car- 
dinal, Count, and canonized Saint, Carlo Borromeo. This 
nobleman who gave up his temporal dignity as hereditary 
head of a powerful family, that he might adhere to the 
work of his office, who resigned his honors in Rome that 
he might care for his diocese, who gave away his fortune 
and princely revenues in relief of the suffering, and who 
unhesitatingly ventured his life among the plague-stricken 
people of the city whence even the magistrates had fled, 
was indeed God's own nobleman. He knew how to speak 
without fear, how to meet the outcries of unpopularity, the 
coldness of friends, the frown of men in power, the treachery 
of those about him, and the bullet of the would-be assas- 
sin, without a single halt in the discharge of his duty. He 
counted Christian industry of more importance than even 
prayer, he put idle monks and lazy nuns to work, he abol- 
ished ecclesiastical luxury, he swept away abuses, he lived 
purely, he forgave his deadliest foes, and endeavored to 
save them from penalties richly deserved. Behold a 
man of God! Would God there were more of them in 
Protestant and in Catholic churches! And let us glorify 
God, who never wants for men to keep alive among men the 
race of the prophets. 

On Sunday afternoon | walked out of the wide portal of 
the stately hotel De Gran Bretagne into the street, and took 
my course toward the great ‘‘ Duomo,” as the Italians call 
the Cathedral. From the front it looks rather dumpy, for 
the three highest rows of pinnacles have not yet been put 
on. But its magnificence is all but oppressive. However, 
it was not of its pinnacles, nor of its columns forty-eight 
feet in circumference, nor of its forty-five hundred 
statues, nor of its fabulous cost, that I was thinking, as I 
strolled through its nave that day, feeling how much man 
can be dwarfed by the works of man. I remembered that 
the real glory of the Duomo was that three hundred years 
ago, in the eventful sixteenth century, it had a bishop 
infinitely greater than his cathedral; a bishop who founded 
schools and taught the poor, and who served Christ by 
serving Christ's brethren. 

I suppose I am the more enthusiastic about St. Charles 
Borromeo because he was a Sunday-school man. Two 
hundred years before Raikes, he had Sunday-schools 
throughout his diocese. Why should not I reverence his 
shrine? I was thinking of these old Sunday-schools where 
poor boys and girls were taught, not the three R’s, but the 
four R’s,—reading, writing, arithmetic, and religion. I won- 

dered what had become of these schools; how was it with 
ali the Catholic veneration for San Carlo, with all the rever- 
ence for his bones, his image in silver, and his very vest- 
ments, which are still treasured in the church, they had let 
his Sunday-schools die? After a while I saw a rusty-look- 
ing curtain stretched from pillar to pillar so as to shut out 
my view of the south aisle. There were confused sounds 
of voices behind it. I saw ill-bred people peeping through 
the curtain. I peeped myself. I put my headin. I went 
in bodily. I was in Sunday-school ! 

There were, say, four hundred poor boys in sight; just 
such frowzy-headed fellows as some of the rougher boys we 


get in the “Christian Endeavor.” They were taking a 
writing-lesson,—just such a lesson as was given in Robert 
Raikes’s earlier schools. The teachers were long-coated 
ecclesiastics,—not the heavy-faced peasant priest that one 
sees in superstitious Savoy; not the hang-dog priest that 
one meets in Paris, ashamed of his office ; but clean-faced, 
refined, earnest men, who loved their work and loved 
boys. 

After a while I found another curtained space, where, in 
plain and simple words, a priest was giving religious 
instruction to a large company of workingmen. So simple 
were his words, and so direct and slow was his speech, that 
I was surprised to find that, even with my very limited 
knowledge of the language, I could quite get an idea of 
what he was saying. I saw a sign which announced that 
at a certain hour a class of young men would be taught in 
the same place. I saw, on the other side of the cathedral, 
another curtain, behind which it seemed girls and women 
were taught. I went back to the boys’ class, and found 
the ushers removing the writing-tables. A tall priest, 
whom I had not seen before, was addressing the pupils. 
One of them looked round at me, but an usher gently took 
hold of his head, and twisted it round in the direction of 
the speaker, who possessed the rare talent of addressing chil- 
dren. He held the eager attention of the boys throughout. 

I tried to find some priest disengaged, that I might 
inquire whether the school had been continuous since San 
Carlo’s time. But there was not an idle priest anywhere 
to be seen. All hands were busy. Whether or not the 
school is the unbroken successor of the one organized three 
hundred years ago, it, no doubt, gets its inspiration from 
the dominant influence of the great archbishop. 

This is what I saw in the finest cathedral in the world. 
Is there nothing in this to make ashamed those fine 
churches in Brooklyn, in New York, in Philadelphia, whose 
carpets have never yet been soiled by the boots of poor, 
frowzy-headed little fellows ? 

I was not alone in my estimate of the priests of Milan. 
Rev. Dr. Cooper, of Allegheny City, who was my pleasant 
fellow-passenger coming home, said eagerly, when Milan 
was mentioned, “ Did you notice how superior the Milanese 
priests are?” And, indeed, everywhere the man of earnest 
spirit and self-denying work carries a refining influence 
within him. 





THE SERVICE OF SONG. 
BY MRS, EDWARD ASHLEY WALKER. 


Years ago, a friend, after some details of recent months of 
trial in exile from home comforts during the harshest 
season of a rigorous climate, in vain quest of health for her 
husband, with a young child, and no shadow of aid at 
hand, declared that though often at her wits’ end (as, for 
example, when one bitter night, in their little room, hemor- 
rhage of the lungs, and croup, both terribly new to her 
experience, seized husband and child), yet she was at once 
righted and stimulated to fresh courage by her husband’s 
cheery whisper—how his voice used to make the college 
campus and the tented field ring! “Sing ‘China,’ little 
fellow!” “And I always sung ‘China,’” said she, “to 
the least lugubrious words I could improvise for the occa- 
sion, and found it the best of tonics and sedatives, all 
around.” 

I am forcibly reminded of this as I sit at the window of 
my summer «siding-place, these hot August days, Anxiety 
and certain sorrow (as the world reckons, but, thank God, 
they call it “an abundant entrance into joy ” on the heaven- 
ward side!) oppress us; but across the way somebody “sings 
‘China,’” or oftener some gayer strain from the “ Gospel 
Songs,” from morning till night, and it does us good like a 
medicine. Those are not light hearts which sing, either. 
A toil-worn, anxious mother, and her daughter, on whose 
pretty young shoulders the yoke of self-sacrifice and unres- 
pited labor has settled itself quite too early,—these are 
the singers. And the audience ?—why, the father in his shop 
hard at work, a few rods away; and the brother, fighting 
potato-bugs, and chopping wood, and tugging water from 
neighborly pumps, and hawking stale candies and hoary 
lemons among the rare by-passers,—doing anything, in short, 
within the possible of a boy of less than a dozen years to 
help keep and get food and raiment; and the old baby 
toiling up that Calvary of infancy, “the second summer,” 
—and surely, if the season be not mercifully shortened, those 
stumbling little feet can never win through; and the new 
baby, not yet knowing enough to rebel against its sickly 
predecessor's monopoly of privileges; and we others over 
here—but that you must not mention, lest our supply be 
stopped. 

Still, should you betray our unsuspected eavesdropping, 
I am confident our unconscious benefactors would respond 
with words akin to these of Auerbach’s Black-Forester . 
“ You see, music is an emblem of human life, as it should 





be. I play for our own satisfaction, and yet I know that 
the sounds gladden the hearts of other men also. I am 
still better pleased, and play with new life and spirit. Let 
every man attend to his own business well, and he will 
help others too, and make them happy. I am not diSinter- 
ested enough to be satisfied with playing tunes for other 
people to dance by. ‘I like to dance myself.” And that is 
precisely the point to which I wish to bring you,—these 
humble singers “ dance” to their own music. 

If you can match this family’s imperturbable lovingness 
and cheeriness through all the hotness and depression of 
our double measure of dog-days, I will thank God and take 
courage. Remember that the home is one where poverty 
and sickness must be continually fought hand to hand, and 
yet from out that little hot living-room I have yet to hear 
the first cross word, or even a harsh or complaining tone; and 
had these been at all, perpetually open windows and doors 
and close vicinage must have betrayed them. How many 
most happily conditioned American families could be found 
where all the voices were so finely keyed and controlled, 
and the quality of tone such as we should say was signifi- 
cant of “ perfect breeding,” were our ears open toward a 
lady’s boudoir, instead of a laborer’s kitchen? And you 
cannot persuade me that it is not the perennial song of that 
household which disinfects it of the epidemic scolding and 
moodiness which too often curse the homes of the poor and— 
pity ’tis, tis true !—of the rich alike in this high-pressure 
land and life ofours. The fox of the old fable was wise 
enough to foresee, when he flattered the raven into a dis- 
play of her musical gift, that she must of necessity drop her 
cheese the moment she opened her mouth; and few mortals 
can so excel her in vocal gymnastics as to sing a cheerful 
song and still continue to roll under the tongue some sweet 
morsel of objurgation or even sullen brooding. 

Yes, it must be the irresistible singing which subdues 
even the old baby’s protest against the unprofitableness of 
life, whose very A BC is tough dentition, into a plaintive 
flute obligato; and surely nothing less than unceasing 
song could throw dust—forgive the seeming incongruity of 
figures—into the new baby’s eyes so effectually that she is 
content to lie flat on her back in her cradle all the day long, 
clutching her only privilege, the bottle, and kicking up her 
little sticks of legs into the hot air and swarming flies, with 
only a grin and a crow for the old baby, who monopolizes 
all the tending and petting which the busy workers can 
afford. 

Who will experiment with this cement for family jars, 
this panacea for mortal ills ? 

O Christian brothers and sisters, let us sing more and 
more, and teach those who are to come after us in cross- 
bearing and crown-winning to sing more! “ And at mid- 
night Paul and Silas sang praises, and the prisoners heard 
them.” So from out whatsoever blackness of darkness, and 
dungeons, and shackles, and weltering wounds, Christendom 
might sing till all earth’s prisoners should hear, and them- 
selves take up the song. And if we cannot as yet “ rise to 
the height of this high argument” of the captive apostles, 
yet from one homely parable we may, perhaps, learn alittle 
lesson of heavenly possibilities among earthly discomforts 
and anxieties. So let us all sing! 


QUESTIONING AND ILLUSTRATING. 
BY THE REV. DWIGHT SPENCER. 


To question well is an art of a very high order. This 
is well understood by men in the legal profession. Hence, 
those who wish to prepare themselves for this part of a 
lawyer’s work, give time and attention toit. Itis said that 
Ex-Judge Fullerton, in an important legal case, spent much 
of the night in preparing his questions for the next day. 

The aim of the lawyer is to stir up and set in motion 
the mind of the witness, and help him to remember facts 
and incidents favorable to his view of the case. So, the 
aim of the Sunday-school teacher is to stir up and stimu- 
late thought. He seeks to awaken sluggish minds, and by 
questions and hints to so present gospel truth that the 
mind will grasp and retain it. Hence his study and 
preparation should be more careful than that.of the lawyer. 
The work of the lawyer has reference only to the present 
life, while that of the Sunday-school teacher has reference 
to the unending life of the future. 

I am aware that many of our teachers have never 
looked upon the matter in this light, and that they are in 
the habit of coming before their classes with little or no 
preparation for this important part of their work. I have 
myself heard teachers before their classes, rattle off ques- 
tions as thoughtlessly as the farmer throws handfuls of corn 
to his chickens. I suppose that it would be no exaggeration 
to say, that not one in ten of all our teachers carefully thinks 
out and writes down the questions that he will ask his 





class. And it is quite possible that our lesson papers, 
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admirable as they are, have acted as a hindrance to that 
self-culture and careful study of the lesson after which 
every teacher should strive. 

As furnishing suggestions to the teacher, and as helps 
to the scholar, they are useful; but the teacher who 
depends upon them alone will signally fail. I do not see 
why the teacher who comes before his class with no other 
preparation than that furnished him by the lesson paper, 
should not feel as guilty as the minister who preaches a 
borrowed sermon. 

How then is the teacher to prepare himself as a ques- 
tioner? I answer, by the careful study of models, and by 
patient thinking. The old philosophers, Socrates, Plato, 
and Xenophon, are good questioners, and may be studied 
with profit. But here, as elsewhere, our Saviour stands, 
par excellence, first of all. He taught much by ‘questions. 
He seldom gratified the desire, so common, for definite 
statement. He taught rather by hints and parables; 
answering questions by asking others, thereby permitting 
the questioner to catch glimpses of the truth he would 
teach, at the same time stimulating him to make farther 
investigation and inquiry. When he wished to convict 
the Jewish priests and elders of hypocrisy, he asked them 
whether the baptism of John was from heaven or of men. 
This qu-stion was so carefully framed that, whichever 
way it was answered, it would serve the purpose for 
which it was put. Ifthey answered it one way, the people 
would convict them; if the other, they would convict 
themselves. The self-righteousness and self-conceit of the 
scribes were a chief hindrance to their becom‘ng disciples 
of Christ. Hence the Saviour, in talking with them, 
sought first of all to remove these barriers to their conver- 
sion. Thus, when one of these in a pompous and self-sat- 
isfied manner asked: “ What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?” the Saviour answered by asking: “ What is written 
in the law?” And when he again asked, “ Who is my 
neighbor?” the Saviour replied with the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, and by asking: “Which of these was 
neighbor to him that fell among thieves?” 

When he wished to teach the vanity of earthly posses- 
sions, he asked the question, “ What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his ownsoul?” When 
he would teach Peter the unjustness of the tax-gatherers’ 
demand, he asked him: “ What thinkest thou, Simon? of 
whom do the children of this world take custom or tribute? 
of their own children, or of strangers?” 

Pilate was a mere tool in the hands of the rabble that 
stormed about his palace door, and when the Saviour 
would convince him of this, he replied to his question, 
“ Art thou the King of the Jews?” by asking him, “ Did 
this question originate with you, or did others tell it you?” 

Now in these instances, and in others that might be 
given, two things are worthy of careful notice. First, the 
Saviour had a distinct object in view in asking the ques- 
tion, and then he so framed his question that no answer 
but the desired one could be given. Here then is a perfect 
model for the Sunday-school teacher. He should first, 
before he decides upon a given question, settle in his 
own mind the object to be attained in asking it; and then 
let him so frame it that the scholar can give none but the 
desired answer. Take these models and study them care- 
fully. Write out all the questions asked by the Saviour, in 
connection with the subjects with which they stand related, 
and then make a study of them. Then take the lesson 
you wish to teach your class, get hold of its leading 
truths, and so frame your questions as to impress those 
truths upon the minds of your pupils. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


WHY DAISY LOVED A ROSE. 


BY F. B. STANFORD, 


You would not think that there is anything very strange 
about a pretty rose, would you? Neither did Daisy, until 
it all happened to her in the most wonderful way, I am sure, 
you ever heard. And if she herself were to tell you all 
about it, I think she would begin right at the beginning, 
the same as | shall do. 

It was a damask rose, F'ull-blown, delicate, gorgeous,— 
& very queen among the roses it surely was, until cruel 
Daisy pulled it apart and thoughtlessly took its life. She 
had no idea what made her destroy it; and she said to 
herself many times, when bed-time came, that she wished 
she had not done so. But it could not be helped then. 
No, no, no, it could not be— 

“Yes, yes, yes; it must be helped,” said somebody or 
something so loud that Daisy cuddled down in bed very 


. quickly and peeked out wonderingly at the sky and the 


stars and the moonlight coming through the open window. 
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“Yes, yes,” repeated the voice; “it must be helped. 
You must make another rose, little girl. You must.” 

“Oh, my! How can I ever do such a thing as that?” 
whispered Daisy, at the same time catching sight of 
some very beautiful faces that seemed to float about 
her on gauzy, miniature clouds which were touched with 
the moonlight. 

“T am the Angel of the Dew,” said one. 

“ Weare the Spirits of Dead Roses,” said the others as if 
with one voice. 

“And I am the Life of the Damask Rose you killed, 
little girl,” breathed a fairy form gliding in from out- 
door, “ You never can give me my beautiful leaves 
again.” 

“Oh, I did not know, really!” said Daisy in a sorry, 
frightened whisper,—“ I never supposed roses had lives, or 
I should not—oh no, no !—I should not have killed you.” 

“ You must come with us, little girl. The Mother of the 
Earth is waiting for you,” said the Angel of the Dew, 
soberly. “ Hurry, let us make haste; away, away!” 

Before Daisy could catch her breath, the Spirits of the 
Dead Roses had gathered her up among them and whisked 
out of the window after the Angel of the Dew. 

You should have seen how easily they all were carried 
along on the brisk night air. Right over the house-tops 
and trees, and broad green fields which were perfumed 
with new-mown hay—away they passed over hill and 
valley as still as shadows, their airy garments floating 
about them in costly folds, though never rustling. Once 
when the Angel of the Dew looked back, Daisy saw what 
a wonderful crown she wore, jeweled with the very choicest 
of sparkling dew-drops, while a rare and radiant star of 
these shone from her forehead. 

When they had come to the margin of a broad, quiet 
lake, they all alighted as if they had arrived home, and 
they sat Daisy on the green turf. There werea great many 
trees about her, casting the funniest, oddest shadows here and 
there wherever the moonlight fell among them ; there were 
climbing roses running hither and thither, filling the air 
with their scented breaths; and out on the water the 
dreaming lily-pads lay fast asleep. 

Nobody would ever have guessed why the Angel and 
the Spirits had brought little Daisy all this long way in 
the middle of a summer night. But she was not kept 
waiting long. 

“This,” said the Angel, after a moment or two, “this is 
the realm of the roses, little girl; and we shall see now 
how roses are made. I nurse and watch them every night, 
after Mother Ceres has given them life.” Then shielding 
her eyes with her hand, and peering into the depths of 
the forest, she called, “Ho! awake! come hither, Mother 
Ceres |” 

A very curious old lady indeed at once appeared from 
out of the dancing shadows. She was clothed in a wind- 
ing robe, carried a large sheaf of wheat under one arm, 
and in her right hand held a stout staff made of corn 
stock, 

“Heigh-ho! little girl, So you have come?” said 
Mother Ceres, by way of greeting. ‘My pretty ones 
have brought you hither to see what mischief little hands 
may do. I cannot let you kill my dainty roses. They cost 
me too much trouble; and the sun, the rain, the air, the 
dew, and the earth all have to help me. Oh, yes, yes! 
they all have to help a great deal.” 

Daisy did not know what to say to all this. So she sat 
still and looked up shyly at Mother Ceres, who, after 
glancing over the ground carefully, dropped on her knees 
and nodded for Daisy to come to her. 

“ Beneath here,” said she, placing her hand on a little 
hump of earth, “is one of the seeds from the pretty damask 
rose you spoiled. I buried it here many hours ago when 
the sun was shining to warm the moist earth covered over 
it. Then when the night began and the stars came out, the 
Angel of the Dew let down from the sky tiny buckets of 
dew to wet the dry ground and sprinkle the thirsty seed. 
Already the hot sun, the moist earth, and the dew have 
made the little seed feel alive; and you shall see what it 
has begun to do.” 

Mother Ceres brushed the dirt away very carefully, and 
then, giving to Daisy a round piece of glass in the shape of a 
silver dollar, bid her look through it at the seed. But 
dear me! Daisy could hardly believe what she saw. 


| There was the little seed appearing to be quite as much 


alive as even she herself was. It looked as if it had been 
puffed up with air, and one or two roots were stretching 
themselves out from its lower and upper sides, sucking in 
through mites of needle-holes the moisture from the earth. 
This moisture, or sap, was moving in every direction 
through the seed, making all its little veins—not half as 
big as thread—swell with life. 

“You see,” said Mother Ceres, “that one of these roots 
goes down into the earth, and that the other is coming up 





to the light. Roots always dothat. Some hide themselves 
away under the ground, and the others come up to see 
what’s going on in the world. These grow into stems and 
branches which have leaves and flowers just as you see the 
roses, Those roots that stay in the ground are always busy 
sucking in the sap so that it may run up in the veins to the 
stem and the branches, and keep them all alive.” 

“Oh, I should think it a great deal nicer to be a stem 
than a root!” said Daisy, speaking out just what came to 
her first, forgetting that Mother Ceres was quite a stranger 
to her. 

“Certainly. But the stem has lots of things to do, and 
so must be busy all the time. As the sun shines on it day 
after day, and the rain wets it, and the air feeds it, it must 
keep drawing up the sap and making itself bigger, branch- 
ing limbs, and getting ready for the roses.” 

Mother Ceres now covered the seed and stood up. Daisy 
got up also, and looked around to see what had become of 
the Angel of the Dew and the Spirits of the Dead Roses. 
Not seeing them anywhere near, she thought that, as no 
one could hear, she would whisper just one question to 
Mother Ceres. 

“Did you really mean it for true that the air feeds 
them?” she asked, pulling Mother Ceres’ robe to attract her 
attention. 

“Why, of course I did, little girl. Does not the air feed 
you? It feeds everything on the earth, to be sure. 
Here are all of these leaves and roses around us now 
breathing in one part of the air and breathing out another 
part. The little fibres on them suck in their part of the 
air just as the hairs and holes on the roots draw in the 
sap. They could not keep alive if they did not breathe; 
and they help to keep you alive too, because the gas that 
they breathe out makes your air more healthy. But, 
come, I will show you my lovely red rose. It is now of 
age and has all its parts full grown.” 

Daisy tripped along at the side of the old lady, who led 
her to a little company of roses gathered near the rim of 
the lake. “Hush!” as Daisy stepped on a twig that 
snapped. “Be quiet; the beauties are sleeping now, and I 
would not wake them for the world.” 

“Truly, Mother Ceres, do roses sleep as well as breathe?” 
Daisy asked, quite excited. 

“Yes, yes, child; don’t you see how they droop, and 
that their delicate leaves are nestled together?” Then, 
after a short silence, Daisy heard her say, while a great 
deal of love was in her eyes, “Ah, my pretty rose! wise 
men can name all of your parts, but they cannot make the 
poorest of them. It takes Old Mother Earth to do that. 
Here, child, where are you? Come nearer; I must show 
you how these dainty ones are made. You have a head 
and body, arms and legs, hands and feet. Ha, ha !—vwell, 
a rose has nearly as many parts as you have. These small 
leaves right here,” continued the old lady, pointing a wisp 
of wheat to the place where the stem joins the rose,— 
“these leaves at the bottom of the rose here form together 
a little cup for all the other leaves to rest in, and they are 
called the ca/yx. The circles of large leaves are called the 
corolla, Can you remember these names, little girl?” 

“Calyx and co-rol’la,” said Daisy, pronouncing the 
words correctly. 

“ Well, these are the names of two parts of a rose. There 
are two more parts. Right in the middle of the rose you 
see those slender stems which have heads on them and 
look like pins? Those are named stamens, and the one in 
the center is the pistil. Calyx, corolla, stamens, and 
pistil are the names of the four parts that every flower 
has.” After searching her pockets,—“ Hey! hither! all 
you Spirits of Dead Roses! Bring me my microscopic 
glass. I must show this little girl the inside of all these.” 

“Oh, yes, please do,” said Daisy, quickly, while the 
Spirits came flying toward the old lady, bringing the glass 
she had dropped accidentally on the ground. 

“We must find a rose that has dropped from the stem,” 
began Mother Ceres. “It will not do to touch any of 
these.” 

“Here is one,” Daisy replied, picking up one which she 
had been watching, and longing to smell. 

Mother Ceres pulled off two of the large leaves, tore 
them apart, and held them under the magnifying glass. 
Daisy, looking through it, could see that the web-like 
veins which the leaves had were made of flattened cells 
joined together like a chain. In every part of the leaf 
between these veins were larger, pulpy cells, looking like 
a lot of soap-bubbles pressing against one another. Here 
and there in the shiny skin that covers these cells were 
the very smallest mouths possible, through which moisture 
and air passed into and out of the leaf. Oh, it was won- 
derful to see, as Daisy did, all these little things made 
large through the glass! She could hardly believe her eyes. 

Mother Ceres was intending to show Daisy where the 
rose keeps its seeds,—in the little knob on the head of the 
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pistil—and that the pin-heads on the stamens are full of 
yellow dust called pollen; but the Angel of the Dew 
appeared, and reminded her that the new queen of the 
white roses was to be born that morning, and that the 
time was close at hand. 

“Why, goodness gracious!” said the old lady, gathering 
her robe closely about her. ‘I came within one of forget- 
ting it. Give me your hand, child. We must hurry, or we 
shall be late.” 

Truly it was worth a great deal to have Daisy’s chance 
now, and she was in a flutter of expectation when they 
came in sight of the bower where the queen rose-bud was. 
Hosts of roses were keeping guard,—the dog rose, the red 
rose, the cabbage rose, the musk rose, the damask rose, 
and the entire family of white roses. Then there were 
proud calla lilies looking over the heads of their neighbors, 
and groups of white lilies, and lilies of the valley, hya- 
cinths, tulips. A fleshy, prickly old cactus, just like his 
relation in South America, was crowded in with them all, 
quite at the disgust, it seemed, of the century plant which 
was resting in the background and looking on soberly. 
Then all around the circle were little flowers too numerous 
to mention, which, having nothing to stand on, could not 
see much of what was going on. A showy flower-de-luce 
from England and a passion-flower from the West Indies 
were looking at them with contempt, while a trailing 
arbutus was making its way over the littlest ones. 

The old lady led Daisy straight in among them and up to 
the very bower itself. A Venus’s fly-trap, from South Caro- 
lina, was here blinking and closing its sensitive leaves every 
time a fly or insect touched it, just as though it meant to 
keep everything away from the royal presence. The queen 
rose-bud was nestled among a lot of leaves, with no idea yet 
of the great crowd present, nor of the morning holding its 
breath while awaiting her birth. 

Oh, it was a grand sight to see them all watching for 
this delicate little queen to appear in the world! And it 
seemed to Daisy that the air grew stiller and stiller every 
moment. But pretty soon she saw them all on the tiptoe 
of expectation. The bud had cpened its leaves the merest 
mite, and—yes, yes, away over the hillsthe sky was flushed, 
and the morning sunbeams were coming as fast as ever 
they could. The little queen quivered in the fresh air, 
opened a bit more, hesitated, blushed,—-so Daisy thought,—- 
and then burst full-blown, a beauty of beauties. The Angel 
of the Dew stooped and kissed her, the whole assembly 
bowed and paid her homage, and Daisy 

Why ! what do you think ?—Daisy woke up. She had 
been dreaming all those true things that Uncle George had 


told her about roses, Can you wonder now why she loved 
a rose ? 











WAYS OF WORKING. 


a 


CLASS REVIEWING. 


There is no limit to the profitable methods of review. 
Superintendents and teachers have before them in this 
work a broad field for the exercise of genius and spiritual 
taste. A good scheme for reviewing the present quarter was 
arranged by a teacher in the Congregational Sunday-school 
at Bristol, Conn., for use in t’: class; and although he had 
no thought of making it public, we venture to lay it before 
our readers. Two weeks previous to review day, each 
scholar of the class received several papers—-covering the out- 
line of the review plan—all of them printed by the papyro- 
graph process. The first of these was an explanatory letter, 
as follows : 


BrisTou, September 15, 1877. 
My DEAR SCHOLARS: 


I enclose you a copy of the review for this quarter, and 
will be very glad to have you make a special effort, if necessary, 
to be present on review Sunday (September 30). I deem the 
review one of the most important lessons of the quarter. For those 
who are rarely absent, it gives a connected view of the ground we 
bave been over. For those less regular in their attendance, it par- 
tially supplies what has been lost. Besides these reasons, I want 
very much to see our class all together. We now number twenty- 
two; but it is along time since there was a Sunday on which all 
were present. So let us try to have full ranks on review day... . 
I am very glad to be able to speak of the increase in study and 
interest that I have noticed during the current year. At no time 
during the seven and a half years I have been your teacher, has 
there been so much study and thought bestowed upon the lessons 
as of late. While we have gained much, there is still room for fur- 
ther improvement. Let us see if the last three months of '77 shall 
not show a still further growth. 

Sincerely your friend and teacher, 


The question papers contained eight or ten inyuiries 
upon each lesson, and upon all these the class was expected 
to be prepared before review day. Upon the blackboard, 
as the opening of the review exercise, there stood the list 





of lessons indicated by initial letters, as in the chart below ; 
also, the sentence, “ The glad tidings proclaimed by Gospel 
Workers.” As the questioning proceeded, the general 
thought of each lesson was drawn out and written on the 
board, thus completing a sentence from each letter of the 
acrostical phrase (Gospel Workers), as will be seen. One 
hour was allotted to the entire work upon this basis, the 
class occupying a room separate from the school, and so 
securing freedom to continue beyond the usual session 
time. 


1. P, at Cy. G ospel Workers chosen. 

2. P. at A. O nly Jesus preached. 

3 TG. The S alvation for every one. 

4, P. at L. P ower as needed. 

5. Y¥. B. Glad E njoy liberty. 

6. Fy ae L ed of the Lord. 

7.P.S.P. Tidings W ill give joy. 

8. T. B. O pen Bibles—searched daily. 
9, P. at A. Proclaimed Refused to hear. 

10. P. at Co K eep working. 

11. P. at E. by E ver helpfal. 

ik, Fs Ws R esults beyond value—eternal life 
13, P. at M. 


S afety only in obedience. 


As illustrative of methods which may be employed to 
present and review a lesson in a Bible class, the blackboard 
work upon two lessons of the closing quarter, from a class 
in the Mount Vernon Baptist Sunday-school of Cincinnati, 
O., is here given: 


| 





l 
(Acts 16: 1-15.) | 
SUMMARY—A LESSON ABOUT OPEN DOORS. | 


oly Work } { Paul. Verses 1 13.| 
|The Door toa Fjeart | Opened to { God. 14.| 


ome } | The Disciples. 15.) 


PAUL SENT TO MACEDONIA. 


t 
| Analysis of Lesson. 
{ Second Missionary Tour of Paul V.1-5 | 
| | Thwarted Plans, V. 6-8, 
| Impressive Vision. V. 9. 
| The Prompt Obedience. V. 10-12. 
} ; River-side Prayer-meeting. V. 13. 
| First Christian Convert in Europe V. 14. 
| | Hospitality of Lydia. V. 15. 
| OLDEN EXT. 
“TI came unto Troas, and a door was opened to me of 
| the Lord.” 
OSPEL RUTHS. 
“Tam the door.” “And the door was shut.” 








PAUL AT ATHENS. (Acts 17: 22-34) 
Analysis of Lesson. 

A thenians Addressed V, 22. 

T rue, but “ Unknown God” Declared. V. 23. 


The Heavens and Earth Created by him, _‘V. 24. 








A 


Epitome of Divine Truths. V. 25-32. | 
Newly heard Truths Rejected. V. 32, 33. | 
Successful Result. V. 34. 


SUMMARY OF LESSON—GOD.—MAN.—GOD-MAN 
Golden Text, 1 Tim, 2: 5. | 
Important Truths of Lesson. 





Gop's Unity. V. 23. | Man’s Unity. V. 26 
“ Creatorship. V.24.| “ Need of Repentance. V.30 | 
Spirituality. | V.25. | Curist’s Salvation. V. 31. 


: | 
Omnipresence. V. 27. | The Day of Judgment. V. 31. 
“Providence. V. 26, 28. | Resurrection. V. 82.) 
j 








A MEMORIAL SERVICE. | 


During the recent summer vacation, three members of 
the Sunday-school of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, of Brooklyn, N. Y., were called to their long home. 
On the reassembling of the school, on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 16, a memorial service was held. The programme, 
which is tastefully printed in silver and black, contains 
upon its first page a tablet on which the names, the school 
relation, and the dates of death of the departed ones are 
given, with the inscriptions, “Entered into rest during 
the summer vacation,” and “These all died in the faith.” 
The order of exercises, as given in full on the three remain- 
ing pages of the programme, was this: 

MEMORIAL SERVICE. 
Silent prayer. 
Hymn: 
I know not the hour when my Lord will come 
To take me away to his own dear home; 


But I know that his presence will lighten the gloom, 
And that will be glory for me. 


Chorus.—And that will be glory for me, 
Oh, that will be glory for me, 


But I know that his presence will lighten the gloom, 
And that will be glory for me. 


I know not the form of my mansion fair, 

I know not the name that I then shall bear ; 

But I know that my Saviour will welcome me there, 
And that will be heaven for me. 


Chorus.—And that will be heaven for me, 
Oh, that will be heaven for me, 
But I know that my Saviour will welcome me there, 
And that will be heaven for me. 


I know not the song that the angels sing, 

I know not the sound of the harps’ glad ring; 

But I know there'll be mention of Jesus our King, 

And that will be music for me. 
Chorus.—And that will be music for me, 
Oh, that will be music for me, 
But I know there'll be mention of Jesus our King, 

And that will be music for me. 


: P.P Blas. 
Scripture readings: 


THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 
(Lines read alternately by the Superintendent and School.) 


Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, 


Nor standeth in the way of sinners. 

Nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful 

But his delight is in the law of the Lord; 

And in his law doth he meditate day and night. 

He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 


That bringeth forth his fruit in his season: 
His leaf also shall not wither; 


And whatsoever he doeth shall prosper, 
The ungodly are not so: 


But are like the chaff which the wind driveth away. 
Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the judgment, 
Nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. 
For the Lord knoweth the righteous: 
But the way of the ungodly shall perish. 
Hymn: 
All the way my Saviour leads me ; 


What have I to ask beside? 


Scripture readings : 


THE HOME OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 
[Read as above.] 

In my Father's house are many mansions, 
I go to prepare a place for you, 
The City was pure gold, like unto clear glass, 
And the street of the City was pure gold, as it were transparent 
glass, 

The Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it. 

And the kings of the earth do bring their glory and honor 
into it, 

And there shall be no more curse: 

But the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it. 

T heard the voice of harpers harping with their harps. 

And they sung as it were a new song before the throne. 

And no man could learn that song but the . . 
the earth. 

They sing the song of Meses, the servant of God, and the song 
of the Lamb. 

In his presence is fullness of joy. 

At his right hand are pleasures for evermore, 


. redeemed from 


They shall hunger no more, 
Neither thirst any more, 


And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes. 
They shall obtain gladness and joy, 
And sorrow and mourning shall flee away. 
Hymn: 
We shall meet in the Eden above, 
In that beautiful land of the blest 
Address by Mr. Richard E. Field, 
Scripture readings: 
? 7 [Read as above.]} 
Behold thou hast made our days as an handbreadth, 
And our age is as nothing before thee. 
My days are like the shadow that declineth 
My days are swifter than a weaver's shuttle. 
They are passed away as the swift ships, 
As the eagle that hasteth to its prey. 
Hymn: 
We are waiting by the river, 
We are watching on the shore 


Address by the pastor, the Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D. 


Hymn: 
There’s a land that is fairer than day, 
And by faith we can see it afar. 


Closing prayer. 





BENEDICTION. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON OCALENDAR. 


STUDIES IN THE ACTS. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1877.] 








Oct, 28.—Paul before the Council 
Nov. 4.—Paul before Felix 
Nov, 11.—Paul before Agrippa. 
. Nov, 18,—Almost Persuaded 
. Nov. 25.—Paul in the Storm 
Dec. 2.—The Deliverance 
10, Dec. 9.—Paul in Melita. 
11. Dec, 16.—Paul at Rome 
12. Dec. 23.—Paul's Last Words 
13. Dec. 30.—Review. 





Acts 23: 1-11 
Acts 24: 10-25 
Acts 26: 6-20 
Acts 26 : 21-29 
Acts 27: 14-26 
Acts 27 : 33-44 
Acts 28:1-10 
Acts 28 : 16-31 
2 Tim. 4:1-8 
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LESSON 2, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1877. 
Title: PAUL AT JERUSALEM. 


GOLDEN TEXT: THE serVANT 18 NOT GREATER THAN HIS LorD. IF 
THEY HAVE PERSECUTED ME, THEY WILL ALSO PERSECUTE YOu,—John 15: 20. 


Lsson Topic: Dangers in the Path of Duty. 
1. Misrepresentation, v. 27-29. 


Outline : 2. Violence, v. 30-33. 
8. Prejudice, v. 34-39, 


HOME READINGS, 

Monday, Oct. 8: Acts 21: 27-39, Dangers in the path of duty. 

Tuesday, Oct. 9: Acts 6: 9-15. Misrepresentation, 

Wednesday, Oct. 10: Acts 14: 1-7, Violence. 

Thursday, Oct. 11: Acts 11: 1-18, Prejudice, 

Priday, Oct. 12: Acts 16: 16-24, Imprisonment. 

Saturday, Oct. 13: Acts 27: 27-44. Shipwreck, 

Sunday, Oct. 14: Rev, 6: 1-11. Death. 

LESSON TEXT. 
[Acts 21: 27-39.] 

27. And when the seven days were almost ended, the Jews 
which were of Asia, when they saw him in the temple, stirred up 
all the people, and Jaid hands on him, 

28. Crying out, Men of Israel, help. This is the man that teach- 
eth all men everywhere against the people, and the law, and this 
place: and further brought Greeks also into the temple, and hath 
polluted this holy place, 

29. (For they had seen before with him in the city, Tropbimus 
an Ephesian, whom they supposed that Paul had brought into the 
temple ) : , 

30, And all the city was moved, and the people ran together: 
and they took Paul, and drew him out of the temple: and forth- 
with the doors were shut, 

31. And as they went about to kill him, tidings came unto the 
chief captain of the band, that all Jerusalem was in an uproar: 

32, Who immediately took soldiers and centurions, and ran 
down unto them: and when they saw the chief captain and the 
soldiers, they left beating of Paul. 

33. Then the chief captain came near, and took him, and com- 
manded him to be bound with two chains; and demanded who he 
was, and what he had done. 

84. And some cried one thing, some another, among the multi- 
tude : and when he could not know the certainty for the tumult, 
he commanded him to be carried into the castle. 

35, And when he came upon the stairs, so it was, that he was 
borne of the soldiers for the violence of the people. 

36, For the multitude of the people followed after, crying, Away 
with him. 

37. And as Paul was to be led into the castle, he said unto the 
chief captain, May I speak unto thee? Who said, Canst thou 
speak Greek ? 

38. Art not thou that Egyptian, which before these days madest 
an uproar, and leddest out into the wilderness four thousand men 
that were murderers? 

39. But Paul said, I am a man which am a Jew, of Tarsus, a city 
in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city: and, I beseech thee, suffer me 
to speak unto the people. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Acts 21:27. Stirred up all the people. But there 
was none like unto Ahab, which did sell himself to work wickedness 
in the sight of the Lorn, whom Jezebel his wife stirred up 
1 Kings 21: 25 And they stirred up the people, and the elders, 
and the scribes, and came upon him, and canght him, and brought 
him to the council. Acts 6: 12. 











But the Jews stirred up the 
devout and honorable'women, and the chief men of the city, and 
raised persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and expelled them 
out of their coasts. Acts 13: 50. When the Jews of Thessa- 
lonica had knowledge that the word of God was preached of Paul 
at Berea, they came thither also, and stirred up the people. 
Acts 17: 13, 

v.28. Brought Greeks also into the temple. Is 
this house which is called by my name, become a den of robbers 
in your eyes? Jer. 7: 11——She hath seen that the heathen 
entered into her sanctuary, whom thou didst command that they 
should not enter into thy congregation. Lam. 1: 10. 


¥.30. All the city was moved.——When Herod the 











Oct, 7.—Paul at Cesarea Acts 21: 8-15 | 
Oct. 14.—Paul at Jerusalem ............--..-..-..-- Acts 21: 27-39 
Oct, 21.—Paul and the Bigoted Jews_.-......-.-..._ Acts 21: 17-30 
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| king had heard these things, he was troubled, and all Jerusalem 


| with him. Matt. 2: 3——And when he was come into Jerusalem 
| all the city was moved, saying, Who is this? Matt. 21: 10. 
And the whole city was filled with confusion. Acts 19: 29. 


V.31. Went about to kill him. Yea, the time cometh, 
that whosoever killeth you will think that he doeth God service. 
John 16: 2 And they gave him audience unto this word, and 

then lifted up their voices, and said, Away with such a fellow from 
| the earth: for it is not fit that he should live. Acts 22: 22 -—— 
| I verily thought with myself, that I ought to do many things con- 
| trary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. Which thing I also did in 
Jerusalem: and many of the saints did I shut upin prison . 
and when they were put to death, I gave my voice against them. 
Acts 26: 9, 10. 

v.32. Beating of Paul.—wWhat mean ye that ye beat 
my people to pieces? Isa. 3: 15. When they had called the 
apostles, and beaten them, they commanded that they should not 
speak in the name of Jesus, Acts 5: 40. Then all the Greeks 
took Sosthenes, the chief ruler of the synagogue, and beat him 
before the judgment seat. Acts 18: 17——And I said, Lord, 
they know that I imprisoned and beat in every synagogue them 
that believed on thee. Acts 22: 19. 

















v.33. Bound with two chains ——Peter was sleeping 
between two soldiers, bound with two chains. Acts 12-6 
The Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that bonds and 
afflictions abide me. Acts 20: 23. For the hope of Israel I am 
bound with this chain. Acts 28: 20. I am an ambassador in 
bonds. Eph. 6: 20. 


V. 35. The violence of the people.—The earth was 
filled with violence. Gen, 6: 11. 
strife in the city. Psa. 55:9 
me. Hab. 1: 3. 


v.36. Away with him.——And they cried out all at 
once, saying, Away with this man, and release unto us Barabbas. 
Luke 23: 18. But they cried out, Away with jim, away with 
him, crucify him. John 19:15, 











I have seen violence and 
Spoiling and violence are before 














v.39. Suffer me to speak unto the people. Be 
ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh youa 
reason of the hope that is in you, with meekness and fear, 
1 Pet. 3:15 If any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be 
ashamed; but let him glorify God on this behalf. 1 Pet. 4: 16. 








INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


According to the last lesson Paul had reached Cesarea, on 
his way to Jerusalem ; and finally, as Luke says (v. 15), ‘‘ We 
took up our carriages and went up to Jerusalem.” On this 
journey certain brethren of Cesarea accompanied the apostolic 
company, introducing them to an old disciple named Mnason, 
a resident at Jerusalem, who proposed to entertain them while 
in that city (v. 16). At Jerusalem they received a hearty 
welcome from the disciples, also from James and the elders, 
and Paul at once “ declared particularly what things God had 
wrought among the Gentiles by his ministry” (v. 17-19). 
This declaration awakened fear among the disciples lest Jews 
and Judaizing Christians should be excited to enmity and 
opposition by Paul's liberal course. They therefore per- 
suaded Paul to enter into a ceremonial observance with four 
of their own number, who had adopted vows, probably of the 
Nazarite order (v. 20-26, and Num. 6: 1-21). 

This visit to Jerusalem was Paul's fifth and last, made 
A. D. 58 or 60, Nero then being emperor at Rome, and Felix 
governor of Judea. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR A. C. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 


REVISED TRANSLATION, 


(27.) And as the seven days were about to be accomplished, 
the Jews from Asia, beholding him in the temple, threw into 
tumult the whole multitude, and laid hands on him; (238.) 
crying out, Men of Israel, help! This is the man who every- 
where teacheth all men against the people, and the law, and 
this place, and besides this he hath brought Gree ; also into 
the temple, and hath defiled this holy place. (29.) (For they 
had previously seen Trophimus in the city along with him, 
whom they supposed that Paul had introduced into the tem- 
ple.) (30.) And the whole city was aroused, and there became 
a concourse of the people,-and, laying hold of Paul, they 
dragged him out of the temple, and immediately the doors 
were shut. (31.) And as they were seeking to slay him, 
there came up a report to the chief captain of the band that 
all Jerusalem was in confusion; (32.) who instantly taking 
soldiers and centurions, ran down upon them; and they, on 
seeing the chief captain and the soldiers, ceased beating Paul. 
33.) Then the chief captain, drawing near, laid hold of him, 
and directed that he be bound with two chains, and pro- 
ceeded to inquire who he was and what he had done. (34.) 
And some kept shouting one thing among the crowd, and 
some another; and, being unable to ascertain the certainty 
because of the tumult, he directed him to be taken into the 
castle. (35.) And when he came upon the stairs, it happened 
that he was being carried by the soldiers on account of the 
violence of the crowd; (36.) for the multitude of the people 
were following, crying out, Away with him! (37.) And as he 
was about to be conducted into the castle, Paul saith to the 











And he said, Dost thou understand Greek? (38) Thou .art 
not, then, the Egyptian who, before these days, aroused to 
sedition and led out into the desert the four thousand men of 
the assassins? (39.) And Paul said, I am a Jewish man of 
Tarsus, a citizen of no insignificant city of Cilicia: and I 
beseech thee, permit me to speak unto the people. 





NOTES. 

Since the events of the last lesson, the apostle, breaking 
away from his weeping friends at Cesarea, bas, in the face 
of the danger and bonds which they foretold to him, pro- 
ceeded to Jerusalem. After recounting to them, to their 
wondering joy, the marvels of grace which God had wrought 
through him, he had at their suggestion united himself with 
four Christian Nazarites,—men who had bound themselves by 
the Nazaritic vow to let their hair grow, abstain from intoxi- 
cating drink, and maintain a rigid asceticism during the 
continuance of their vow; the close of the specified time being 
marked by the shaving off of the hair, and the offering of 
certain prescribed sacrifices. With these Paul had united 
himself by entering upon the same course of abstinence and 
religious consecration, and assuming a part of their expenses. 
The apostle did this in no spirit of weak concession, in no 
disposition to replace upon the neck of believers the yoke 
which he had aided in shaking off, but just as he had circum- 
cised Timothy, in a spirit of yielding to his countrymen that 
which he could yield without a compromise of principle. 
What he did here was in conformity with his principle of 
becoming to the Jews a Jew, that he might gain the Jews. 
He had, when he entered the temple, announced (signified) to 
the priests the completion of the days of the purification ; 
that is, informing them of the seven days that yet remained 
before the end of the vow and the consequent bringing of 
the necessary offerings. 

Verse 27.—The seven days which elapsed between Paul's 
joining the Nazarites, and the final bringing in of the offer- 
ings.— The Jews from Asia, namely, from the province which 
we have already designated as bearing that name (chap. 
19:31); some, perhaps, from Ephesus. These Jews, of course, 
were not Christians, the class whose prejudices this act was 
intended to overcome.—Deholding: a stronger word than 
merely seeing, as it implies the wonder and interest which the 
sight produced.— Through into tumult, confounded (con-fundo), 
poured together—Laid their hands on him: arrested, seized 
him, marking incipient violence. 

Verse 28 —Men of Israel, help! to the rescue! an animated 
appeal to their countrymen.— This is the man, well known, of 
whom you have all heard. Paul's career must by this time 
have become of almost universal notoriety. — Lverywhere—all 
men: an emphatic hyperbole, quite justified by the enthusi- 
astic zeal and flaming energy of the apostle. His wish and 
purpose were to teach everywhere and all men.—Against the 
people: as God's chosen, peculiar, and organized people: the 
law, their whole Mosaic system: this place, Jerusalem, and 
especially the temple. The charge was, of course, false; for 
Paul's whole teaching was against spurious and not true 
Judaism.— Greeks : heré used in the broader sense for Gen- 
tiles; as a common antithesis was Jew and Greek (Rom. 
1:16; 1 Cor. 1: 24).—Jnto the temple: the inner court. Into 
the outer court, that of the Gentiles, Gentiles might, of course, 
enter. Their passage beyond was interdicted by special in- 
scriptions, and even Romans might be slain by the Jews if 
found within the forbidden limits. 

Verse 29 — Had seen previously: before they now saw Paul 
in the temple.—TZrophimus: an Ephesian Gentile, who had 
preceded Paul on his departure from Greece and awaited him 
at Troas (chap. 20:4). Seeing this man with Panl in the 
city, they rushed to the conclusion that he had brought him 
into the temple. ‘ Zealots,” says Bengel, “often err in their 
supposings.” 

Verse 30.— The whole city: a familiar hyperbole. There is 
no book whose language is more controlled by the ordinary 
laws of popular speech than the Bible; and there is scarcely 
a more fruitful source of false exegesis, and to some extent of 
false theology, than the mistaking of this characteristic. 
Familiar rhetorical figures are tortured into scientific dogmatic 
statements.—- Was moved: as at Christ's entrance into Jeru- 
salem the whole city was shaken, a stronger word.—A con- 
course, literally, a running together—Seizing hold of. they’ 
continued and followed up the violence that the few had 
initiated —Dragged, implying violence; stronger than drew, 
which might be for protection. They dragged him ont, 
intending probably to kill him, but not wishing to pollute 
the temple with his blood.— The doors were shut: probably by 
the priests or Levites who had the care of the temple, and 
wished to protect it from further violence. They had got 
clear of the mob, and wisbed to keep the temple free from 
further effects of its fury. Less probable, I think, is the idea 
that they wished to prevent the re-entrance of Paul into it as 
a sanctuary of refuge. 

Verse 31.—Seeking : this shows their murderous purpose: 
go about is old English for seek, and, as Acts 26: 21, for 
endeavor.—Came up: as from the lower to the higher place, 


| and also locally, to the Tower of Antonio, which stood on the 
chief captain, Is it allowed me to say something unto thee? | 


northwest corner of the temple-area. The ascent was by 
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flights of stairs descending into the porticoes of the temple- 
area. During the greater festivals the Roman garrison that 
occupied it would naturally be unusually vigilant.— The chief 
captain: literally, chiliarch, or ruler of a thousand.— The 
band: strictly a maniple, or third part of the cohort, here 
probably put for the entire cohort. We may render “the 
tribune of the cohort.” His name (chap. 23 : 26) was Claudius 
Lysias.— Was in confusion : literally, had been poured together, 
confounded, 

Verse 32.—Jnstantly. The word denotes the haste and 
promptness of one in an exigency. The tribune cared not 
specially for the life of Paul, but he had a Roman officer's 
regard for order, and determination to suppress riots.—Cen- 
turions: captains of hundreds. Mark, whose style bears a 
stronger Latin tinge, calls them by their Latin name, centw- 
rions: Luke, by the Greek equivalent, hecatontarchi. He took 
a force ample for the emergency.— an down: from the tower, 
upon and against them (not merely “unto” them, as in the 
English version).—Ceased beating: they were already smiting 
Paul, as Paul’s Master had been smitten (Matt. 27: 30). The 
small Roman force carried the authority of the empire 
behind it. Disorderly power speedily shrinks from power 
that rests on law. 

Verse 33.—Laid hold of him: with equal force and author- 
ity as the “laying hold” of yv. 30, but in order to rescue him 
from mob violence, and subject him, if guilty, to legitimate 
punishment.— Bound with two chains: probably one on each 
arm, attaching him to a Roman soldier on each side, as was 
Peter (chap. 12: 6): thus as a temporary prisoner, and pre- 
sumptive criminal, be was kept securely.— 70 inquire: not of 
Paul himself, but of the bystanders. The first thing was to 
know who he was and what crimes were alleged against him, 


Verse 34.—Some cried, etc.: a life-like picture of the tumult. 
Probably half the people present scarcely knew anything of 
what had drawn them together. The tribune resorted to the 
sensible plan of having Paul conveyed from the midst of the 
surging crowd into the castle. He had as yet said nothing to 
Paul, under the impression, probably, that he was an Egyptian 
foreigner, with whom he could not communicate, and who 
was an undoubted criminal —Zo be taken: led, conducted, 
just as Jesus was “led up” by the Spirit (Matt. 4: 1). 
“Carried” might convey an erroneous idea. In the next 
verse (v. 35), in the pressure of the multitude upon the 
soldiers as they ascended the staircase which led up to the 
castle of Antonia, it happened, occurred, so fell out (as we 
say), that he was being carried, lifted up and borne by the 
soldiers, not perhaps intentionally, or for the purpose of pro- 
tection, but as the inevitable result of the popular pressure. 
The “castle” here denotes the “ garrison” or “ barracks,” 
the part of the tower used specially for military purposes. 


Verse 36—Away with him! The Jewish populace had 
not forgotten the old cry with which they had consigned to 
death the greater than Paul (Luke 23: 18; compare Acts 22: 
22). The furious rabble were pressing upon the soldiers, and 
following them even up the stairs of the castle. 


Verse 37.—As he was about: just on the point of being 
conducted into the castle. Paul had hitherto maintained a 
calm and dignified silence, in the consciousness of innocence; 
he perceives that the time has come for him to say some words 
of explanation and defense: of course, in the later scenes of 
the uproar, an appeal to the tribune had been impossible. He 
now asks the privilege of making his statement of the case. 
His question in Greek surprised the officer, who had taken 
him for a particular Egyptian who was probably well known 
to be ignorant of the Greek language. The Greek was so 
widely known and spoken over all the East that it had become 
a general medium of communication, and the mere fact of an 
Egyptian origin or residence would not imply ignorance of 
it. The local language of each country was, of course, espe- 
cially dear to it as the mother tongue, and hence Paul's 
addressing the people in Hebrew of course commanded their 
instant attention. 

Verse 38.— Thou art not then, as I had supposed. The lan- 
guage is not strictly a question, but expresses, partly with an 
interrogative intonation, the inference which he had immedi- 
ately drawn from hearing Paul speak in Greek. He could 
not be that impostor whose ignorance was very likely as 
notorious as his pretensions—TZhe Egyptian: this man, 
according to Josephus, a juggling false prophet, styled by him 
an Egyptian, who, under Nero, undertook to annihilate the 
Roman dominion in Palestine, and for this purpose had led 
his multitude of some thirty thousand persons, collected in the 
desert, to the Mount of Olives, whence they were to witness the 
miraculous overthrow of the walls of thecity. Felix, the Jew- 
ish procurator, had assailed them, defeated, dispersed, and driven 
them into the desert. The number four thousand, here men- 
tioned, may be the number with whom the impostor made his 
first assault, or the number with whom he made his escape 
into the wilderness from the Roman attack. The nucleusof the 
false prophet’s army was probably a body of banditti (sicarii, 
¥: dagger-men, assassins”), with whom Judea was swarm- 
ing at this time, and whose numbers might, in these troublous 
times of universal disaffection and incipient rebellion, be 
easily swelled by a superstitious, ignorant, and turbulent 











rabble, ripe for revolution. Josephus'’s two-fold account of 
the matter seems self-contradiction ; but the contradiction is 
probably only seeming. The event was recent (‘before 
these days” is altogether indefinite), as Felix was now pro- 
curator of Judea (chap. 23: 24). The tribune supposed evi- 
dently that this escaped Egyptian had returned to the city 
and fallen into the hands of the infuriated populace. His 
interference could, therefore, have been from no kindly dispo- 
sition toward him (“‘ murderers” is an unfortunate rendering 
of the sicarii, “ assassins :” from sica, ‘‘adagger’’ ); “ madest an 
uproar” should be rather “ didst revolutionize,” or “ make an 
insurrection.” 

Verse 39.—J am quite another person; not the Egyptian 
you suppose, but a Jewish native of Tarsus. The account 
distinguishes him from the Egyptian, and commends him 
modestly to the regard of the tribune—Vo insignificant: 
literally, not unmarked, unnoted: a familiar litotes for a 
well-known or distinguished city. 
much wealth, culture, and learning. 


Tarsus was a city of 
Having identified him- 
self and asserted his respectable origin, he requests the privi- 
lege of addressing his countrymen.—TI entreat of thee marks 
at once courtesy and earnestness. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS. 
BY THE REV, NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


Verse 27.—(1.) Courtesy combined with courage. Paul re- 
sorted to an expedient, which was not of his own devising, 
out of deference to the wishes of others. James and the 
other elders desired to conciliate the Jews, who were prejudiced 
against Paul on account of his supposed renunciation of 
and hostility to the customs of his nation. So they advised 
him to become a partner with some Nazarites, who were ful- 
filling their vows in the temple, and thus, by conformity with 
Jewish usages, disarm prejudice. Paul could do this with a 
good conscience. While he forbade enforcing Jewish cere- 
monies on Gentile converts, and while he taught both Jews 
and Gentiles that observance of ritual could not justify the 
sinner, but only faith in Christ, he did not instruct Jewish 
converts to abandon their national customs, he did not him- 
self abandon them (Acts 18: 18). It was his rule, in things 
indifferent, to conform to the customs of others for their good. 
“Unto the Jews I became asa Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews; to them that are without law as without law, that I 
might gain them that are without law; I am made all things 
to all men, that I might by all means save some” (1 Cor. 9; 
19-23). It may be questioned whether this particular instance 
of conformity would have been chosen by Paul. The apostles 
were supernaturally instructed in the doctrines they taught, 
but we are not told that in all their actions they were infal- 
lible. On one occasion Paul openly censured Peter, Barna- 
bas and others, as guilty of dissembling because, although 
they had eaten with Gentiles as brethren, yet, when cer- 
tain Jewish messengers came from the church at Jerusalem, 
they separated themselves through fear of offending those of 
the circumcision (Gal. 2: 11-16). The advice now given may 
have been unwise. It certainly did not lead to the desired 
result of pacification, but “hastened the catastrophe it was 
designed to avert. Paul must have felt it justifiable, though 
not in accordance with his own feelings. He had come to 
Jerusalem assured that he would suffer persecution and was 
fully prepared for it. He was notin a mood to adopt any 
device, however lawful, to escape what he knew was inevi- 
table, and in which he gloried. Yet, when a body of men 
so deserving respect as the elders of the church urged this 
course, he yielded to their wishes, and showed how he com- 
bined the gentleman with the Christian, humility with bold- 
ness, deference to others with strong self-reliance, and how 
entirely removed he was from blind fanaticism, which rushes 
onward without heeding any advice. He would not be 
deterred from coming to Jerusalem, for that would have 
been disregarding the divine call; but he did respectfully 
comply with the request of the elders, not from dread of suf- 
fering, but from humility and Christian courtesy. 


(2.) The great success of the gospel. This expedient was 
resorted to because of the great numbers of Jewish converts 
whom it was thought right to conciliate. ‘Thou seest, 
brother, how many thousands (muriades, myriads, ten thou- 
sands) of Jews there are which believe” (v. 20). Without 
insisting on a literal interpretation, it is evident that there 
was a large multitude of converts, if not many ‘‘ myriads,” 
yet many thousands. The labors of the apostles had not 
been in vain. The Spirit of God had carried the truth to the 
hearts of many Jews. Oh that we might in our days see 
similar results among God's ancient people ! 


(3.) Methods adopted to avert trouble may seem to hasten it. 
The best devised plans may fail. But let us, if failure comes, 
not have the additional bitterness of feeling that the method 
was wrong as well as mistaken. If we ask God to direct us, 
and then act on the results of our best judgment, and the 
advice of others, according to the light we have at the time, 
let us not reproach ourselves if the result is disappointing, 


and as if we had laid our plans in opposition to facts which | 


we could not have known at the time. God overrules all 





things, even our honest mistakes, for our good and his 
glory. 

Verse 28.—(1.) Beware of the prejudices of party. In 
order to inflame the crowd, those who seized Paul appealed 
to them as “ Men of Israel.” The Jews were proud of their 
descent from Abraham, and all their national traditions. 
Whether right or wrong, they would support any cause that 
unfurled their special banner, and would denounce and 
Oppose any one who was charged with the purpose to injure 
or insult it. So the cry has often been raised “The church 
in danger,” in order to uphold abuses in it, and to perse- 
cute those who would reform it. So any sectarian or politi- 
cal cry is likely to win the adherents of the special party 
whose interests are supposed to be at stake; and the multi- 
tude, disregarding truth and justice, are ready to pronounce 
approval of crime and condemnation of well-doing. So, as 
regards nations, patriotism is often grossly abused. How 
often public conduct, which would be denounced in an indi- 
vidual, is defended by a whole people when the interests of 
the nation are supposed to be involved! What wicked, 
selfish, ambitious wars have been entered on by rulers and 
then supported by the people on the ground of patriotism 
Let us pause when we hear the call, “ Men of Israel, help.” 
We may love our Israel, but we should not help any action 
which is bad, even for the benefit of the church or nation that 
we love. 

(2.) Beware of exaggeration when accusing others. How 
absurd it was, yet how true to life is the narrative, to charge 
Paul with teaching all men! everywhere!! He had preached 
to very many, and had visited various countries, but how 
few compared with all men and all places!’ He had taught 
that the privileges of the gospel were not exclusively con- 
fined to the Jewish people, but might be shared by all; and 
this was represented as speaking “against the people.” So 
there are those still who consider they are assailed when 
only their exclusiveness is condemned. To say that other 
ministers are equally qualified and ordained, and that the 
Holy Spirit is equally present in other communions, is some- 
times represented as an attack. He was charged with speak- 
ing “against the law;” whereas he only taught that the law 
was not binding on Gentiles, and that Christ had fulfilled it, 
All his teaching was to increase obedience to God’s law. “Do 
we then make void the law by faith? Nay, we establish the 
law.” He was charged with speaking “against this place.”’ 
But he was taken in the very act of showing his reverence 
for it. When our minds are roused against any one, we are 
very apt to make much out of little, to put imagination in 
the place of fact, to give the worst possible construction to 
every word and deed. The object of our animosity may be 
quite innocent. But, however guilty he may be, we are our- 
selves guilty of bearing false witness, if we hastily bring 
charges suggested by animosity and unsustained by evidence. 

Verse 29.—(1.) Beware of confounding inference with fact. 
The fact was that they had seen Paul in company with a 
certain Greek, walking in the streets of the city. The infer- 
ence was that the persons in whose company Paul was found 
in the temple must be Greeks also. 
ence. How often testimony is given which has no better 
basis. Many a person has been doomed to prison or to death 
because witnesses have said they saw or heard what they 
only supposed, Let us testify what we actually see and know, 
and not what we infer from it. Thus many persons have 
been charged with corrupt motives and purposes because 
others have inferred that their principles, interests, or circum- 
stances must have such tendency. Those who are now chil- 
dren in our schools may some day have to give evidence or 
listen to it as jurors, and should be taught what is so diffi- 
cult to learn, the difference between facts and inferences. 
Half the scandal in common conversation would cease were 
this rule to be observed. 


But it was a mere infer- 


(2.) Those who are guilty of great crimes may profess great 
reverence for religious observances. These people were unjust, 
slanderous, cruel. They were polluting the temple by uproar, 
violence, and murderous rage—yet they pretended to be 
shocked because Paul had “ polluted this holy place.” So in 
our day—there are many who profess to be very zealous for 
church and ceremony and doctrine, who at the same time 
defile the true temple of God, the human soul, by deliberate 
wickedness. 

(3.) There is no longer a middle wall of partition. In the 
temple there was a barrier beyond which no Gentile might 
pass, under penalty of death. But Jew and Gentile are both 
one in Christ Jesus. We may all pass beyond the outer courts 
into the temple itself, and enter the court of the priests, and 
pass into the sanctuary, and penetrate within the veil, and 
come with boldness to the throne of grace, the mercy-seat of 
God. Not only are we not forbidden, we are commanded to 
bring into the temple all, of every tribe and nation. 

Verse 30.—Sin brought to remembrance. The bitter enmity, 
the uproar, the wish to kill him, his being thrust out of the 
temple that it might not be defiled by his blood, no doubt 
reminded Paul of the same things which happened to Stephen 
at his own instigation. He often bitterly lamented the part 


he then took in persecuting the church. And now he would 
more patiently bear his sufferings and more leniently judge 
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his enemies when he remembered how in the same place he 
had similarly treated Stephen. Let us beware of bitter judg- 
ment and violent treatment of others, lest, when we are the 


sufferers, we may feel the sting of memory reminding us that | 


with what measure we mete it shall be measured to us again. 
Wrong-doing should be shunned not only because of the guilt 
which may be pardoned, and the punishment which may be 
remitted, and the divine displeasure which may cease, but of 
the sad memories which may distress our own hearts long 
after we know that God has forgiven us. 


Verses 31, 32.—(1.) Rulers are generally those who are most 
fit to rule. The Jews were very indignant that the Romans 
ruled them. But they were evidently unfit to govern them- 
selves. They were the victims of sedition, envy, fanaticism, 
and faction. They needed a strong hand to preserve them 
from destroying each other. This was still more evident dur- 
ing the war that soon broke out. There was a lofty tower 
called Antonia, at the corner of the temple, where a strong 
garrison was always posted to preserve order among the mul- 
titude thronging the temple. Heathen soldiers were needed 
to keep Jewish worshipers from killing each other. The calm 
dignity of the Roman rulers was in striking contrast to the 
tumultuous violence of the Jews as exhibited on this and many 
other occasions. Under the then existing circumstances, the 
wide dominion of Rome, administering with more or less jus- 
tice a recognized code of laws, and with a strong hand keep- 
ing down faction and anarchy, was a great blessing to the 
many nations subject to its authority. They might protest 
against the right of Rome to rule, but there was no doubt of 
her superior capacity. 

(2.) God sometimes makes use of avowed foes to save his people 
from professed friends. Rome was a heathen power, worship- 
ing idols, and ruling the Jews, who were the special people of 
God. Yet it was the Jews who threatened Paul's life, and the 
Romans who preserved it. But for the chief captain and his 
soldiers who came so opportunely to the rescue, Paul would have 
been murdered. From this time the Romans, during several 
years, were his best friends, and were God's instruments in 
prolonging his life and labors. It was evident that Paul's 
great zeal and success had roused the jealousy of the Jews to 
such a degree that they were bent on destroying him. His 
life was no longer safe. He would have had no more justice 
than Stephen had ; than the victims of his own fierce hatred 
had in former days; and not so much. He was known as a 
ringleader of the Christians, and was denounced as an uncom- 
promising enemy of the Jewish religion and people. But 
now the strong arm of Roman law and power protected him 
from their rage ; yet while so much a prisoner as to be kept 
in safety, he was allowed so much liberty that he could con- 
tinue his ministry. Thus God in his providence overrules 
adverse events in the good of his church; he makes the wrath 


_ of men to praise him: the things that happened to Paul 


turned out “ for the furtherance of the gospel.” 


Verses 33-39.—God ordains various methods of service. Paul 
had lived a very active life, incessantly traveling and preach- 
ing. Now a season of comparative reat is appointed him, in 
which he can have more leisure to read, think, write, and 
exercise personal influence with individuals. Who can say 
that his being now withdrawn from more public labors 
was not for the benefit of the church then, as well as now? 
Thus God often deals with his servants, by some calamity 
driving one out of a retirement where he was becoming too 
inactive; sending another, by infirmity, away from public 
life, to enrich the church by meditation and prayer; plunging 
a third into deep sorrow, that he may, by the consolation he 
receives, be better able to comfort others, Bunyan did more 
for the church by the “ Pilgrim's Progress,” written in prison, 
than by all the years of free activity which he spent in public 
preaching. Let us leave with God to ordain the method of 
our service, and whether in public or private, in joy or sor- 
row, at large or in prison, let us do what he bids us, and suf- 
fer what he ordains, 

GOLDEN TEXT. 

Paul the servant had been taught not to expect gentler 
treatment than his Lord. In the temple the priests plotted 
against Christ and sent officers to seize him. They “ went 
about to kill him.” They perverted his words and brought 
against him false witnesses. As with the Lord, so with the 
servant, “Some cried one thing, some another.” In both 
cases the people shouted ‘‘ Away with him.” In both they 
were guilty of gross ingratitude. But whereas Paul had 
come to Jerusalem, bringing gifts of money to his people, to 
alleviate their poverty, Jesus came to give himself for their 
salvation. If ever we have to suffer in our estate or reputa- 
tion or person for the sake of truth and a good conscience ; if 
our motives are maligned, our kindnesses spurned, and even 
our own friends and kinsmen turn on us and say, “ Away 
with him,”—let us remember that “ the servant is not greater 
than his lord.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


This is the man that teacheth all men everywhere (v. 28). 
We are readier to lay all blame on a man for any trouble 


which his course has promoted, than to give him all credit 
for the good results of his action. If there is a finan- 
cial panic, the public points to some great operator in stocks 
and bonds, and says, ‘‘ This is the man who brought on this 
crash.” Ifthe standard of wages is lowered in the commu- 
nity, workmen look about for some one capitalist on whom to 
fix the blame. A civil war is ascribed to the political heresies 

of one party leader. Its prolongation is said to be due to one 
| man’s obstinacy. Mischief in a congregation or in a commu- 
| nity is spoken of as if only one man had fomented it. It is 
most always the case that popular indignation is loud against 
some single offender as the chief cause of popular disquiet. 
If only he were out of the way, how smoothly all would 
move on. But there is no such looking about in time of 
prosperity and repose to see who deserves praise for it all. 
If things go well, we are- willing to be held responsible for 
them. If things go ill, it is always this man or that man who 
needs calling to account. 





They supposed (vy. 29). They didn’t know, but “they sup- 
posed,”’ and they wouldn’t wait to find out the facts. They 
were all wrong, but they acted as though there were no doubt 
about the case. A large share of all the misrepresentation and 
all the injustice in the world comes from people “ suppos- 
ing” that this thing, or that thing, or the other thing, has 
been done, when a little honest inquiry would have shown 
the charge or the rumor to be baseless. We “suppose” that 
if one public official is dishonest, another one is; that if there 
is an error in giving change to us, when we make a purchase, 
the dealer meant to cheat us; that if a friend fails to be as 
cordial as usual, he intends to give us a slight; that if a 
speaker or writer is inaccurate in any statement, he pur- 
posely lies: that if a man with a character for uprightness, 
or purity, or fairness, comes from any cause under suspicion, 
he is—“ no better than he shouldbe.” Oh, the wrong which has 
been done by those who “ supposed” that somebody else had 
done wrong, and who acted on their supposition ! 


They went about to kill him (v. 31). There was no so com- 
mon answer to Paul’s preaching as a proposition to kill him. 
And that mode of meeting an argument—especially on relig- 
ious subjects—has always been popular. The first murder 
was prompted by religious bigotry. Various bodies of Chris- 
tians—Protestant as well as Romanist—have tried to kill off 
those who differed with them on points of theology. It 
would hardly be safe to-day to trust any religious denomina- 
tion with irresponsible and unlimited power over other de- 
nominations. The probability is, that there would be more 
or less of killing done; at all events, violence would not be 
unknown. But killing a man never answers his arguments ; 
nor does it destroy the cause he represents—whether that 
cause be good or bad. Killing a man, or offering him vio- 
lence, for his religious opinions, is the poorest way of dealing 
with him, notwithstanding the venerable precedents in its 
favor. 


When they saw the chief captain and the soldiers, they left 
beating of Paul (v. 32). It is a business of good soldiers to 
put a stop to fighting, rather than to promote it. They have 
a work to do in preserving or in restoring peace, rather than 
in making war. It is in this light that their profession is 
entitled to most honor. During the recent labor riots, the 
appearance of a well-disciplined body of military caused the 
mob, in many places, to leave off destroying property and 
threatening lives, and to become quiet and law abiding. 
Much of the peace and of the protection which we enjoy as 
citizens is due to the military and civil force set for the 
defense and execution of the law. There are times when we 
ought to rejoice at the sight of the chief captain and the 
soldiers. ‘For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to 
the evil.” ‘ But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid;” 
for the ruler ‘ beareth not the sword in vain: for he is the 
minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that 
doeth evil.” 

Some cried one thing, some another (v. 34). 
does not always indicate unity of purpose. Men often work 
together when they have little in common. In a mob there 
will be some who want to gain concessions from those in 
power; others who seek revenge for real or fancied injuries; 
others, again, who would merely overthrow the established 
order of things; and yet others who look alone for opportu- 
nities of plunder. And this confusion of purpose is the weak- 
ness of a mob. Men must have a common object of pursuit 
to be strong in a common effort. They must be united in 
heart, as well as in endeavor, to carry everything before 
them. 


Canst thou speak Greek? Art not thou that Egyptian? 
(v. 37, 38.) These questions of the chief captain show how 
completely he was swayed by a baseless prejudice against 
Paul. He “supposed” that Paul was an Egyptian murderer 
instead of a cultivated Roman gentleman. Paul’s appear- 
ance and manners seemed to go for nothing. He did not 
look like an Egyptian, nor act like the leader of a band of 
murderers, but the chief captain took it for granted that he 
was just this and nothing less, nor more. If we are preju- 
diced against a man, we are likely to do him gross injustice; 


Unity of action 








as prompt as the chief captain to revise our opinions on the 
evidence of the suspected man’s words of Christian calmness 
and of evident culture and refinement. 


Iam... acitizen of no mean city (v.39). Paul was proud 
of his citizenship. He had aright to be. The good name of 
a man’s home reflects honor on himself. Ifa town has a bad 
name, it is to the discredit of every man whose home 1s there. 
And every man is more or less affected by, and has more or 
less of a share in shaping, the character of the community in 
which he lives. A keen eye sees at once differences between 
citizens of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, St. 
Louis. Let us, then, feel our responsibility for the character 
of the community about us, and endeavor to make our own 
its best rather than its objectionable peculiarities. The dis- 
ciple of Jesus is “a citizen of no mean city,” his home is 
“the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem”—“ a 
city which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God.” He is a“ fellow-citizen with the saints, and of the 
household of God.” Let him see to it that he walks worthy 
of his high citizenship, that he reflects no dishonor on the city 
which he represents before men. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Did Paul’s friends want him to go to Jerusalem? Why 
not? Why did Paul wish to go? He had three reasons: he 
wished to be at the feast of Pentecost ; to deliver the money 
sent from the churches for the poor Christians in Judea; and 
to show some of the Jews how glad he would be to worship 
with them. 

Can you tell why Paul wanted to go to Jerusalem? Who 
went with him? From what place did they go? In whose 
house did they stay in Cesarea ? 

It was early in May when thousands of people came 
together in Jerusalem for the feast of Pentecost. The city 
was crowded; and in sight on all the hill-sides and in the 
valleys were set up many tents, such as Paul knew so well 
how to make. 

Paul and his company were perhaps two or three days on 
their journey, for it was seventy-five miles to Jerusalem. A 
place had been provided for them to stay in, and they went 
to the house of an old Christian man who used to live in 
Cyprus. To what island did Paul and Barnabas sail when 
they were first set apart as missionaries? That was ten years 
before this time of which we are studying. Put on the black- 
board, 

AT JERUSALEM. 
When Paul first got there, they had a,meeting with some of 
the Christians and with James, who took care of the churches 
around Jerusalem. Paul delivered-the money which had 
been collected and sent for the poor of the churches; and 
then he told the people something about his work—where he 
had preached, and how the people had heard. He told them 
many of the things you have learned: of those who had 
helped him (call for the names of some), of the places where 
he had preached, about the different churches, where he had 
found people ready to listen, and how the Gentiles had 
believed in Christ. They were glad when they heard how 
many had been blessed through Paul’s work; and they told 
him that many of the Jews in Jerusalem believed that he did 
not preach Moses’ law, but turned them away from the com- 
mandments of Moses and the worship in the temple. The 
disciples and James thought that if Paul would join with the 
Jews in some of their worship in the temple, they would 
prove to the Jews that they had been mistaken. Paul was 


every day to join in the service. 
We see next, in studying of his going to Jerusalem, Paul 


IN THE TEMPLE, 


In all the great crowds in Jerusalem at that time, there were 
many who had seen Paul in other cities; and probably there 
were many from Ephesus who wanted to find some fault in 
him, and excite others against him. They did what had been 
done before in other places, they stirred up all the people and 
laid hands on him. 
THEY TOOK PAUL. 

No regular officer arrested him ; but some angry men seized. 
him roughly, while the crowd joined in shouts, and cried, 
“Men of Israel, help, for this is the man that teaches against 
the temple.” They did not stop to find out whether he really 
did, or if he had taken strangers into the temple. There was 
a law against that; and before the holy place in the temple, 
it was written on the stone pillars, “ No foreigner can enter 
here on pain of death.” They might go in the courts, or on 
the porches around it, but no one, except a Jew, could enter 
into the holy place. A man from Ephesus had been seen 
walking on the streets with Paul, and they supposed he had 
been with him in the temple. 

How wicked it was to blame or punish any one when they 
only supposed a thing, and imagined him to blame! Was it 
not unkind, unjust? In their hate they did not care to 
wait or try to know the truth. The whole city was soon in 





| to misread his every look and act. It will be well if we are 


amob. Hearing the shouts, the people ran; they took Paul 


anxious to do right, as well as to have peace, and so he went ~ 
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and drew him out of the temple; the priests did not care so | about it, to find out who he really was. Paul answered, “I 


much for him, but they would not have any blood shed in! ama Jew, of Tarsus . 


the temple, and did not want to have the crowd rush in, and 
they shut the doors. Close by the temple was a great build- 
ing called 

THE TOWER OF ANTONIA. 

Here there always were a great many soldiers with their 
officers. It overlooked the courts of the temple, and soldiers 
were always on guard, pacing up and down on the walls, 
watching for any disturbance that might occur. So they 
heard the noise, and ran to report to the chief captain. He 
came quickly with companies of soldiers; and, when the mob 
heard the hurrying, heavy steps of officers and men, they 
stopped beating Paul. The chief captain came, and, seeing 
the man whom they had been beating, he took him, and com- 
manded him to be 

BOUND WITH TWO CHAINS. 

The chains were fastened around Paul's wrists like hand- 
cuffs, and then chained to the arm of a soldier on each side of 
him, That was the way the Romans did to their prisoners. 
Do you know who was chained to two soldiers asleep in 
prison, when God sent an angel to break the chains and open 
the doors? So Paul was quickly bound. 

What prophet was it in Cesarea who showed them that 
Paul would suffer in Jerusalem? By what sign did he show 
them that he would be bound? The chief captain tried to 
find out who the prisoner was, and what he had done; but in 
the noise and confusion, some crying out one thing and some 
another, he could not understand the cause of the trouble; 
he only knew that their rage was against Paul, and to keep 
him from being killed, he ordered that he should be 


CARRIED INTO THE CASTLE, 


The two soldiers to whom Paul was chained, and the whole 
company of armed men around them, pressed through the 
crowd to get the prisoner up the stairs of the tower, and 
inside of the strong high walls of the enclosed square, or bar- 
racks, where he would be safe until the time of trial. But 
the furious people, in their madness, so pushed and pressed 
towards him that Paul was lifted off the stairs and borne 
along by the soldiers close around him. The crowd was not 
quiet, even when they saw him chained and on the way to 
the prison in the castle, for they shouted and cried, 


“AWAY WITH HIM!” 


It was not the first time that in the streets of Jerusalem 
and near the courts of the temple those words had been 
shouted by an angry mob. About thirty years before, from 
just such hearts filled with bitter hate, just such a crowd, in 
voices hoarse with rage, cried out, ‘ Away with this man!” 
“Crucify him! Crucify him!” Whom was it they cried 
against then? For whose sake had Paul worked and suffered 
80 many years? 

We do not know what thoughts were in Paul's heart in 
those moments of danger and cruelty. Perhaps he remem- 
bered how, in Jerusalem, he once joined in the crowd against 
a holy man, wher. they charged him with having stirred up 
the people and changed the laws of Moses. Who was that? 
We know that Paul talked of the martyr Stephen that very 
hour. Perhaps, while in the fury of the blows, when it 
seemed as if he would be killed outright, he-remembered that 
calm, pale face, in the midst of flying stones, looking up to 
heaven, and the voice saying, “Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit.” 

We cannot tell Paul's thoughts, except as we shall learn in 
our next week's lesson what he said that day. But we know 
that the loving Saviour who sent an angel to say, “ Be not 
afraid, for 1 am with thee,” gave him grace to bear it all. 

This visit to Jerusalem was after many prayers. Paul had 
prayed to be shown the will of God; his friends at Miletus, 
at Ephesus, at Cesarea, had asked for a blessing and protec- 
tion on his journey, all the more because they believed there 
was suffering before him; and Paul himself, in a letter to the 
Romans, had written, ,‘‘ I beseech you, brethren, for the Lord 
Jesus Christ's sake . . . that ye strive together with me in 
your prayers for me; that I may be delivered from them 
that do not believe in Judea.” All those prayers were surely 
answered in God's own way in that hour of fear and trial. 
We know the Holy Spirit brought to Paul’s mind some 
thoughts which helped him to be calm even in such a time of 
danger. When he heard those same words that his Master 
before him had heard, he may have remembered what Jesus 
told his disciples: “If the world hate you, ye know that it 
hated me before it hated you.” Would not the thought of 
our golden text have helped him in his suffering for Christ? 
He knew that Jesus said,“ All these things will they do 
unto you for my name’s sake.” 

It will be well, right here, after the recitation of the golden 
text by all who have learned it, to review from the headings 
on the blackboard, and by questions; and let the children 
tell, as they have been told, what had been done to Paul. 

As an introduction to next week’s lesson (which it is well 
often to anticipate, and thus sustain the awakened interest), 
tell that Paul asked the chief captain, “May I speak unto 
thee?” When the captain heard him speak, and it was in 
the Greek language, he was surprised, and he questioned him 


. and I beseech thee, suffer me to 
speak unto the people.” 

For next week try to learn where Paul stood, what he 
said to the people, and how they heard. 
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Three scenes in Jerusalem : 

1. Paulin the temple,—the Jews laying hold of him and 
crying, “Help!"”—all the city moved,—people running 
together,—-Paul dragged down into the court of the Gentiles,—- 
Jews about to kill him. 

2. Paul rescued by the chief captain,—bound with two 
chains,—carried by the soldiers,—multitude crying, “ Away 
with him!” 

3. Paul upon the stairs of Antonia with the Roman 
soldiers,—the multitude before him,—-Paul stretching forth 
his hand for silence. 


(Golden Text.) JESUS SAID: 





THEY WILL ALSO | 
PERSECUTE YOU. | 


Ir THEY HAVE 
PERSECUTED ME, 








ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MISREPRESENTING Gop's SenvANTs.—Chrysostom, the gold- 
en-mouthed champion of Christianity in the early ages, was 
8o grossly misrepresented that nothing save his own unswerv- 
ing devotion to Christ and his cause sufficed to carry him 
through. The eminently godly Payson was not spared; and 
in our day, prominent pastors and evangelists are similarly 
assailed, A glaring case of misrepresenting a body of Chris- 
tians was that of Nero, who having for his own base gratifi- 
cation set fire to Rome, charged the crime upon the Christians 
and proceeded to punish ther for it. 

Miuirary Supervision.—In view of the troubled state of 
affairs in the Lehigh coal region of Pennsylvania, a detach- 
ment of United States troops is located at Mauch Chunk. 
From this point they have direct access by railroad to all the 
disturbed places, and they can quickly fall upon any riotous 
party. 

TRANQUIL uNDER AsvusE.—Paul’s course in the trying 
scenes at Jerusalem remind one of Jesus and of Stephen. 
Shallow natures, like shallow streams, are much discolored by 
storms; but deeper characters, like the ocean itself, remain 
pure even when tossed by the tempest. 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


Acts 21: 27. The seven days. What seven days are 
intended is uncertain ; apparently, the vow of these Nazarites 
extended for seven days further, at the expiration of which 
time they would be released from it. According to the Rab- 
bis, the shortest term of the vow was thirty days.— Abbott. 


The Jews which were of Asia, Asia, of which Ephesus was 
the capital. The Ephesian Jews were among his bitterest 
enemies (chap. 20: 19). They were amazed to see him in the 
temple, as they held him to be an apostate and profaner of 
the temple. They were such as had rejected his teachings in 
the Asiatic cities, and could think no good thing of him now, 
amidst the excitement of the great Jewish festival of Pente- 
cost.—Jacobus. 


All the people, more exactly, “all the crowd,” the promiscu- 
ous assemblage or mixed muititude which filled Jerusalem at 
such a season.— Alexander. 


V. 28. Help. That is, [help] to apprehend him, or to 
wreak vengeance on him.— Hackett. 


Brought Greeks also into the temple. Brought Gentiles into 
| the inner court of the Israelites; which, as Gentiles to whom 
| the outer court was assigned, they were forbidden to ent®r.— 
| Newcome. 





| _ They acted on a mere supposition, a groundless suspicion, 
| that Paul had brought the latter {Trophimus] with him into 

~ ee aia which word here designates the court of Israel.— 
| echver, 


Hath polluted this holy place. Paul here is subjected to the 
same charge brought with his ap; robation against Stephen 
(chap. 6: 13).—Abbott. 


V. 29. Tropaimus an Ephesian. One of those who sailed 


from Greece before Paul, and awaited him in Troms (chap. 20: 
4,5). He and Tychicus were there described as Asians se 
of Asia), which is here made more specific, “ Trophimus the 
(not an) Ephesian,” that is, the one previously mentioned in 
more general terms, and also the one well known, both by 
name and person, to these Jewish countrymen.—Alexander. 


V. 30. All the city was moved. As if he said, In the mean 
while, by the outcry of those Ephesian Jews, the report of 
Paul's accusation was come to the ears of almost all citizens 
and inhabitants, and those who at that time sojourned in 
Rome.—Du Veil. 


The doors were shut. That the murder they meant to per- 
petrate might not pollute that holy place — Brown. 


V. 31. As they went about to kill him. “ Now while they 
were seeking to kill him;” they were beating him for that 
purpose (see v. 32). But as the onset had been sudden, and 
they were not furnished with weapons, some delay intervened, 
It was nothing in ali human appearance but that momentary 
delay, that saved now the life of the apostle — Hackett, 


The chief captain of theband. The chiliarch, or commander 
of a thousand men, nearly equivalent to our colonel.— 
Whedon. 


7.33. Bound with two chains. He ordered him to be 
bound with two chains—fastened by each arm to a soldier— 
as was the custom, as with Peter (chap. 12: 6). 


V. 34. The castle. The castle of Antonia, which was built 
at the angle where the northern and western port‘coes of the 
outer court of the temple were joined together. This castle 
was built by John Hyrcanus, high-priest of the Jews: it was 
at first called Baris, and was the royal residence of the 
Asmoneans, as long as they reigned in Jerusalem. It was 
beautified by Herod the Great, and called Antonia, in honor 
of his friend Mark Anthony. By this castle the temple was 
commanded as it stood on higher ground.—Adam Clarke. 


V. 38. That Egyptian. Josephus speaks of an Egyptian 
impostor, giving two different and somewhat discrepant 
accounts of him. It seems, however, from both, that an 
Figyptian, with a band of robbers called Sicarii, probably the 
Assassains, whose organized depredations are a matter of 
history, gathered a rabble from the neighborhood of Jerusa- 
lem, and took them out of the city, promising to show them 
that the walls of Jerusalem would fall at his command. 
Felix scattered them, killing, wounding, and taking prisoners 
a part, the rest dispersing or following the false prophet into 
the wilderness.— A bbott. 





EVIL OVERRULED. 


(From * Sermons by the Monday Club.”’] 


How often has something like this been the experience of 
Gods people! Did not the cruelties which made Joseph a 
slave and a prisoner end in making him a prince in the 
house of Pharaoh? Was not Nebuchadnezzar's burning fiery 
furnace the means God used for the promotion of the noble 
three who preferred its flames to the worship of false gods? 
When Bunyan lay in Bediord jail, when Robert McCheyne 
was thwarted in his purpose to go as a missionary to the 
heathen, when Judson was taken from his work and sent to 
prison on suspicion of being an English spy, outward appear- 
ances wore the look of defeat and failure. Yet afterwards it 
was made to appear that their disappointment was, in each 
case, only another “= of accomplishing that which lay 
nearest their hearts. hen Strauss gave his pretentious and 
learned work against the Gospels to the world, the boast was 
freely made that it was the death-knell of Christianity. There 
were timid ones who half feared it might be. Yet, one who 
now looks back to see what has actually come to pass, observes 
not only that the appearance of that book marked the turn- 
ing of the tide, which in his own land had been setting against 
Christianity, but also that the most powerful defenses of the 
Gospels have been written since that event. It is not an un- 
common experience with the dying to complain of darkness ; 
to call for the opening of shutters; to ask for ‘ more light.” 
A physician being told of a sick man ordering the room to be 
lighted up as for a gala, gravely replied, * No worse sign.” 
The dying saint often passes through an experience of spirit- 
ual darkness. Yet have we not seen this suddenly pass 
away, proving the last dark hour just before the glory of day, 
—a day whose bright dawn illumines even this hither shore ? 

It is recorded of God's ancient people that a great mul- 
titude once came up against them from beyond the sea, and 
filled them with terror. Happily, king and people set them- 
selves to seek the Lord, to ask help of God. Compared with 
the hosts that had come against them, they seemed to be a 
feeble band; and yet, strengthened by that word, “ Be not 
afraid nor dismayed, the battle is not yours, but God's,” they 
went confidently rward, the Levites going before and sing- 
ing by anticipation \)° .ong of triumph, ‘“ Praise the Lord, 
for his mercy endureth forever.” It was a like assurance 
which cheered and strengthened the apostle—the promise of 
sufficient grace, and of sure victory at last. Have not we the 
same? Why draw back? 





WAS PAUL HOMELY? 


{Professor William C, Wilkinson, in The Independent.]} 


The question is absurd, and for that reason I ask it. An 
answer to it has been assumed, which involves a false view 
of Scripture. The notion is current and unchallenged that 
Paul’s personal appearance was, if not repulsive, at least 
insignificant. This is gathered, and, as I think, mistakenly 
gathered, from what are supposed to be !’aul’s own allusions to 
the subject. 

The chief place of Scripture relied upon to show that Paul 
was a man of mean personal presence, is the tenth chapter 
of his letter, his second letter to the Corinthians. “ For his 


letters (say they) are weighty and powerful; but his bodily 
presence is weak, and his speech contemptible.” 

Now, looking at it by itself simply, paying no regard to its 
connection with the context, what would a candid and intelli- 





gent reader, without prepossession to influence him, be likely 
to collect as the true sense of this passage? Why, assuredly 
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nothing but this: that certain persons (or a certain person), 
not named, were accustomed to say of Paul that, while his 
letters carried weight and wielded power, his “bodily pres~ 
ence,’ whatever that expression might mean, was feeble in 
contrast, and his “speech,” whatever that expression might 
mean, was contemptible. Mark, this was the assertion of 
certain anonymous individuals. It is qaoted from these. It 
is neither corroborated nor deniel by Paul, as he quotes it. 
For all that Paul says, it may be either true or false, 


The next verse, however, seems to imply an admission, 
rhetorically, for the sake of the argument; rather, perhaps, | 
should say, hypothetically, instead of rhetorically: “ Let 
such a one think this: that such as we are in word by letters 
when we are absent, such will we be also indsed when we 
are present.” 


This makes it clear that the contrast, even in the minds of 
those who a | rain Paul, was not between his personal 
appearance and his gifts of eloquence, on the one hand, and 
his power with the-pen, on the other; but between his severe 
and chreatening style in epistolary communication, when he 
was at a distance, and his gentle and placable manner of dealing 
when he came into actual presence and contact with those to 
whom he wrote. He speaks, in close connection with this 
passage, of “terrifying” the Corinthians with his “letters.” 
* Bodily presence,” then, means not “ personal appearance,” 
but actual physical proximity—presence in the body. For 
the sake of pointing his appeal to the Corinthians, Paul in- 
dulges the representation of his adversaries, He says: 


“They claim that I write terrible letters, whereas, when | 
come myself in person, 1 am wanting in force to execute. 
Very well; let snch aman make up his mind that the for- 
midable personage I seem to be in my letters, that same 
formidable personage I will show myself really to be in con- 
duct when T come, My speech, then, will not be a thing to 
be lightly contemned. I shall not appear a man lacking in 
personal executive force. Yield now to me, while I am writ- 
ing at a distance, that I may not be compelled to use rigor 
when I come among you. This I beseech and entreat. J am 
armed with authority ; but my authcrity is for your good, and 
not for your harm. Do not oblige me to exert it against you 
I tell you frankly that my power was given to me by Christ, 
not to pull you down, but to build you up; for I do not wish 
you to be thrown into any terror by my letters. So here, 
now, in this strain of letter-writing, | adopt the tone of one 
beseeching. Brethren, | appeal to you by the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ—I, that am charged with being mean- 
spirited and craven when personally present, while, at safe 
remove, I use great, swelling words of menace, in my letters, 
as to what dreadful things I will do when I come—lI, this 
Paul, myself, take up the tone of entreaty, here, in my letter, 
for the very sake of not being forced, against my will, to 
employ severity in actual administration. 

“But make no mistake. This is not weakness it is only 
meekness. I have it still in mind, | am prepared, I am 
ready, to punish all disobedience. Perfect your obedience 
as fast as youcan. The disobedience that remains after that 
be sure will be amply chastised. There will be found no 
such contrast as my adversaries encourage you to expect 
between my word and my deed, between Paul absent and 
Paul present.” 


All this does not prove that Paul was a fine-looking man, 
most true, any more than it proves that he confessed himself 
to be an interior-looking man. It simply proves that he is 
not dealing with any hostile charge that respected his per- 
sonal appearance at all. The question of his looks, good or 
bad, is not under discussion. ‘Bodily presence” means 
presence, nearness in the body—this and nothing else. 


Again, the fact that those Phrygians made out Paul to be 
Mercury, while they called Barnabas Jupiter, is nothing 
whatever to the point of Paul’s personal appearance. But 
if it were, Paul was not necessarily an insignificant-looking 
man. Barnabas might be much finer looking than Paul, and 
Paul still be handsome. I remember once seeing Charles 
Sumner and Fred Douglass stand side by side on a public 
platform. The nobler looking man by far was certainly 
Sumner; but that did not prevent Douglass from being a very 
noble looking man. 


But the narrative itself tells us plainly why these pagans 
called Paul Mercury. It was because he was the principal 
speaker. Barnabas got dubbed Jupiter not at all, so far as 
appears, for his superior good looks. It was probably because 
the local tradition made Mercury and Jupiter companions for 
such incognito adventures among mortals as was, to their 
heathen imaginations, then and there going on. The fact 
that Paul was the “chief speaker” gives no countenance to 
the idea that he was wanting in eloquence. 


But was he not “rude in speech”? Are not these his own 
words concerning himself? Doubtful. They are, perhaps, 
only a disparagement of him which his enemies circulated. 
But even if not this, still what do the words imply? That 
he was not eloquent? By no means. Have there not been 
many examples of a “rude” eloquence? The probability 
seems to me to be that in the words “Yude in speech,” the 
disparagement intended was only that there was some pro- 
vincialism in Paul's accent, or in his dialect, that Corinthian 
taste and culture could criticise. But eloquence and good 
looks do not always go together. Paul may have been a 
tolerably good-looking man, and not eloquent at all. 


Well, what about that “thorn in the flesh”? Wasn't that 
some physical disfigurement of which Paul was ashamed, 
which hindered his effectiveness in further speaking? Pos- 
sibly Paul equinted badly, it has been suggested. Yes, pos- 
ribly. Not badly enough, however, to prevent his making a 
decidedly strong impression in a speech before one Felix. 
Now, I ask, seriously, isn’t it a bit ridiculous to suppose 
that Paul prayed earnestly thrice that he might be better 
looking? Was that great man vain, then? 


I conclude, therefore, that, if Paul was an inferior-looking 
man, which I am far from denying, there is yet, at least, not 
a particle of evidence in Scripture that he was. Let us infe- 
rior-looking Christians accordingly draw our comfort not 
from the tact that we are in such good company, but 
rather from the fact that personal beauty is a force made of 
so little account in Scripture that scarce a word is therein 
said about it from Genesis to Revelation. No more moralizin 
upon Paul’s homeliness until we are sure that Paul was 
homely. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


—__>—___. 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1877. 
Ontario and Quebec, Provincial, at Guelph, Ont.------__ October 9-11 





Kansas, State, at Ottawa October 16-18 
New Hampshire, State, at Nashua November 5-7 
New Jersey, State, at Paterson... ._...-...--------. November 13-15 








NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


[Information whereby this directory may be made more complete 
is specially desired. ] 

Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y. M.C. A.Hall. Led by the Rev. Principal 
Cavan, of Knox College. 

Halifax, Nova Seotia, Union Normal class every Thursday in the 
Y. M,C. A. Hall, Conducted, Part 1, by the Rev. E. M. Saunders; 
Part 2, by the Rey, Dr. R. F, Burns. 


Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, in the Meionaon, every 
Saturday at noon. Also, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield Street, at 
3 p.M., Saturday. Both led by the Rev. H. M. Parsons. 

Hartford, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 3 
p. m., in Lecture-room of Center Church. 

New Haven, Conn., meeting of the Sunday School Union on the second 
Monday evening of each month. Normal class on all other Monday 
evenings; all in Center Church Chapel. 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4p.™., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Elmira, N. Y., Union Normal class in the different churches, on the 
second Monday evening of each month. 

New York, Superintendents’ Meeting every Tuesday at 4 Pp. m., in the 
Fulton Street Chapel. Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Satur- 
day at 2.45 p. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Lecture-room. 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, cor- 
ner of Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday 
evening in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 Pp. m., in 
the Y. M. C, A. Rooms. 

Washington, D. C., Sunday School Teachers’ Normal class every Satur- 
day, at 6 p. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Williamsport, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, 
8p. M.,in the Y, M.C, A. Hall. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue. 

Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday from 
12 to 12.45 p.m., inthe Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Dayton, 0., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 7.30 
p. mM., in the Y. M. C. A. Parlor. 

Cincinnati, O., Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 

_8p.™., inthe Y. M.C. A. Hall. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5 p.m., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday 
at noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday 
evening. Both in the Y. M. C. A. Chapel, and both conducted by 
Mr. C. P. Jacobs. 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in 
the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 620 Locust Street. Also, Teachers’ Normal 
class and Lesson Study every Thursday in the First Presbyterian 
Church, corner Fourteenth Street and Lucas Place, at8 p.m. Teach- 
ers’ Association (Union) meets for Institute work the first Tuesday 
evening of each month, in Pilgrim Congregational Church. 

Alton, Ill., Union Normal class on the second and fourth Wednesday 
evenings of each month, in the First Baptist Church. 

Springfield, I1l., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Chicago, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, in Farwell Tall, every 
Saturday at noon. Also Normal class every Saturday from 11 to 12 a.m., 
and Eclectic class every Monday from 3to4 p.m.; both in the Y. M. 
C. A, Parlor, and both conducted by Mr. B, F. Jacobs. 

Burlington, Iowa, Sunday School Normal class (Union), the first and 
third Wednesday evenings of each month. r 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Ottawa, Kansas, Teachers’ Normal class on the first and third Tuesday 
evenings of each month, in the different churches. 

Deaver, Col., Sunday School Union meets the second Tuesday evening 
of each month. 





FOREIGN SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting of the Foreign Sunday School Associa- 
tion for September, the various committees presented 
from their respective correspondents letters received during 
the summer. 

SPANISH WORK. 

Miss McFaron writes from Bogota that she is extremely 
glad to receive The Sunday School Times, and can hardly 
tell of how much use and pleasure it has been to her; it 
grows better, she says, each time it comes. She would 
introduce the International Lessons into her school, but hay- 
ing already begun the “ Harmony of the Gospels,” judges 
best to finish that before beginning a new course of lessons, 
| She will soon commence with the International Series, but 
| is met by the difficulty that, if the lessons are studied by 


! 


| her pupils simultaneously with American schools, The 
| Times cannot reach South America in season to be of 
service in the preparation of the lessons. The work of 
evangelization progresses very slowly in South America. 


José Hermandez y Ortaga writes from Cadiz, that he 








has received the Sunday-school paper, the Amigo, from Mr. 
Fliedner. He has a Sunday-school for boys composed of 
children from the day schools ; but in all Cadiz, a place of 
sixty thousand inhabitants, there is no school of any kind 
for girls. Attacks have been made upon the Protestant 
community of Cadiz and many vexatious restrictions laid 
upon them. 
ITALY. 

The Rev. Jean Pierre Luquet writes from Carrara, of a 
little Sunday-school, composed of forty-four boys and girls, 
which has never received the aid of one centime from 
outside sources. He visited also another village entirely 
unprovided with books and papers. The locality is isolated, 
but very important, and the writer asks for aid in firmly 
establishing these schools. 

Signor Damiano Borgia writes from Milan, thanking the 
Society for twenty dollars sent in aid of the Evangelical 
Sunday-school. The new church of this denomination is 
always full, in spite of numerous threats of excommunica- 
tion made by the priesthood against those who attend 
its services. The school is well instructed in the Holy 
Scriptures, and its directors desire to have it a large and 
important school. They endeavor to get Roman Catholic 
scholars. 

GERMANY. 


Pastor Basche, of Brandenbury, says that the Koltschen 
Sunday-school is increasing in size and usefulness. It is 
now recognized as a benefit by both parents and scholars, 
and becomes more and more of a life work for him. Pastor 
Hake of the neighboring village of Lossow, also has a small 
Sunday-school, and these are the only two schools within a 
radius of twenty German miles. The persons at this head 
of the church government are in favor of Sunday-schools, 
but the pastors as a rule do not support the movement, so 
that in Northeastern Germany the Sunday-school is still an 
exotic; in Occidental and Southern Germany there are more 
Sunday-schools. Pastor Basche has had the pleasure of 
confirming many of the Sunday-school scholars of Kolts- 
chen, who have since become teachers. An interesting 
picture including all the teachers of the Koltschen Sunday- 
school grouped around their pastor was received with this 
letter. 

INDIA. 

Mrs. McHenry, a missionary at Bijnovr, says that the 
fact that Sunday-schools are not impossible in India is 
proved by the 6,509 Sunday-school scholars in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal schools alone. It is thoyght by them that, 
in order to capture India for Christ, it is necessary to 
secure the children. The International Lessons are used, 
translated into the vernacular of the country. Hitherto, at 
Bijnour, one school has been held for Christian and a sepa- 
rate one for heathen children; but both schools are now 
united, and the children are taught together. The heathen 
girls do not come to this one, as it is against their rules to 
do so; but one hundred and thirty girls are gathered in 
another Sunday-school, held in a windowless mud hut, 
the girls sitting. on the bare floor. But these same girls 
are bright enough, and are able to rattle off their catechisms 
and verses taught them as well as many better educated 
children in this country. 

SMYRNA. 


Miss West writes that Smyma, where she went as a 
friend to try and help the people is a very unpromising 
field, and has been deserted by many missionaries, She 
began work with a few neighbors’ children in her own 
house, others soon came from the best Armenian families, 
until she had twenty-eight, ranging from five to sixteen 
years of age. She gives papers and cards to the children 
in hopes of reaching through them the elders, who seem 
to live for no other purpose than that of enjoying them- 
selves. The only other Sunday-school of especial interest 
in Smyrna is a British one, principally held for the children 
of railroad employees. 

JAPAN. 

Miss McNiel, of Yokohama, encloses a letter from one of 
the pupils of her school, and speaks of the great success of 
the Japanese Sunday-school paper. The subjoined letter 
was written by Tori Shimma, and addressed to the Sunday- 
school children of America. She says: 

My pEAR FRIENDs: 

Though I have never met you, I feel just as happy as 
when I am writing to one whom I love dearly. It is 
because we love the same Saviour. I am very grateful to 
you for assisting our school. The paper for which you sent 
money is published once in a month. It is very plainly 
written, and everybody likes it very much. I myself take 
much interest in reading it. A thousand copies are sent 
every month to different places, it being used in every place 
where a Sunday-school is held. I am a Japanese girl, so I 
like to work among our people. We begin our Sunday- 
school at 3.30 p. M., and close it at 5.00, There are fifty 
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pupils, and they are divided into three classes, each having 
its own teacher. I am assisting in Miss McNeil’s infant 
class ; and last Sunday I read two stories from the paper to 
the younger girls, and they seemed much interested in it. 
Oh how I wish you would all come here to see us, I am 
sure you would be struck with wonder if you understood 
how much the Lord has blessed us. Dear friends, do not 
think that your work is in vain, but take courage and con- 
tinue the work, for this is the very time to work here for 
the Master. I will remember you all in my daily prayers, 
so pray do the same for me. 

Yours in the love of Christ, Torr SHiMMA. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—A Sunday-school Convention for the second district 
of the Moravian Church is to meet at Litiz, Lancaster 
Co., Pa., on Wednesday, October 10, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. The call speaks of this convention as the “ first 
Moravian Sunday-school gathering.” 


—Under the auspices of the Sunday-school Association 
of the Wharton Street Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Philadelphia, a course of lectures will be delivered during 
the month of October as follows: on Wednesday, October 
8, by the Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, editor of The Sunday 
School Times; subject, “Elements in Teaching.” On 
Monday, October 8, by the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of 
“The Christian Union;” subject, “How to Study the 
Bible.” On Thursday, October 18, by the Rev. George A. 
Peltz, associate editor of The Sunday School Times; sub- 
ject, “Child Culture.” On Tuesday, October 30, by the 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley ; subject, ‘“ The Science of Question- 
ing.” There is no charge for admission to these lectures, 
and tickets for reserved seats may be had by Sunday- 
school workers, on application to the Rev. W. Swindells, 
pastor of the church, Wharton Street, below Fourth. 


—The mass-meeting of the Ohio Sunday-school workers, 
held at Chautauqua, August 14,1877, has already been 
mentioned in these columns. Its final action, unanimously 
adopted by about five hundred attendants, was this: 


Your committee, appointed to consider and report plans of 
work and methods for aiding the Ohio Sabbath School Union in 
accomplishing its purpose, in establishing and maintaining Sab- 
bath schools in all destitute neighborhoods in Ohio, recommend : 

First: That we urge that auxiliary county organizations be 
made as practical and effective as possible; that others be formed 
where practicable; that efficient, influential, and godly men be 
selected as managers of both old and new organizations, and that 
we invite all workers of all denominations to co-operate with 
them ; that auxiliary unions be formed in cities, large towns and 
townships where they do not exist; and that, further, we urge 
all Christians, in localities where organizations are not established, 
to do what they can to improve the character of Sunday-school 
work, and to establish and maintain schools in all destitute dis 
tricts. 

Secondly : That we also urge that institute and normal work be 
introduced into conventions, and recommend that, for greater 
efficiency in this direction, the workers in the several counties of 
the senatorial districts unite their efforts for this purpose. 

Thirdly: That we heartily commend the International Lesson 
system. : 

Fourthly: That we recommend all Sabbath schools in Ohio to 
make “ fifth Sunday ” (quarterly) or annual donations to the Obio 
Sabbath School Union, sending funds to the Treasurer, Mr. W. M. 
Reid, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Fifthly : That we commend the managers and the work of the 
Ohio Sabbath School Union to the hearty co-operation of the 
Christian people of the state. 


—As preliminary to resuming and pressing the Sunday- 
school work of Connecticut, the subjoined circular has been 
issued by the chairman of its State Central Committee: 

To the State Central and County Sunday School Committees of Connecticut. 
DEAR BRETHREN: 


The time has fully arrived when we should again meet 
in convention to plan for our fall campaign. The Sunday-school 
workers of our state are looking to us to inaugurate measures 
whereby the work of the present season shall be made aggressive, 
that our state may maintain her fair reputation for efficient ser- 
vice in our great cause. Believing that “ without counsel pur- 
poses are disappointed, but in the multitude of counsellors they 
are established,” it seems imperative for the best results that we 
take counsel together. To this end you are earnestly invited to 
meet in the lecture-room of the Church of the Redeemer, corner of 
Wall and Orange Streets, New Haven, Conn., on Wednesday, 
September 19, at 10 a. M ; 





At this meeting you will be called upon 
to elect delegates to the International Convention, to be held at 
Atlanta, Ga.,in April, 1878; also to consider at what time and 
place to hold our State Convention in the same year. Assuredly, 
dear brother, these interests are of suflicient importance to cause 
us to make all needed sacrifices to be present at this meeting 
You may greatly facilitate our business by coming prepared to 
answer the following questions, namely: (1.) In what four places 
in your county is it desirable to hold institutes or conventions 
during the present season? (2.) What has been the work done in 
your county since our last State Convention? (3.) What are the 
greatest needs in your county at present? If it is impossible for 








you to be present at the meeting, will you kindly answer the 
above questions in a letter addressed to me at your earliest con- 
venience ? Yours fraternally, 
W. R. Burynanay, 
Chairman State Central Committee. 
Norwich, Conn., September 7, 1877. 


¥.M. C, A. 


—A new Association has been founded at Clifton Springs, 
ie & 


—Pennsylvania has one hundred and sixty-five Young 


Men’s Christian Associations within its bounds, or one- | 


sixth of all the organizations of the United States and the 
British Provinces. 


—The building of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


tion, of Cleveland, O., stands on the north side of Monu- | 


mental Square in that city. It oceupies a lot thirty-three 
feet by two hundred. The estimated value of the premises 
is $35,000, and it is wholly free from debt. 


—The Railroad Branch Association, at Columbus, O., 
renders the following report for August : 

Attendance of readers 3.716 

Attendance at Sunday services_...----~..--- 32 

Number of registered visitors__......-...--- 

Number of papers and magazines distributed_ 28,296 


OOF 
Peters) 


—The Chinese Young Men’s Christian Association, of 
Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, is doing a fine work. Mr. 
Sitmoore, the president, is an excellent Christian worker, 
and in his capacity of colporteur has visited most of his 
countrymen on the different islands of the group. The 
Association has sent to it regularly papers published in 
China and San Francisco, which are for use in the weekly 
meetings, and have a tendency to draw the members 
together. The society has accumulated a fund of over 
$700, and has recently purchased several lots in the ceme- 
tery for the burial of the deceased countrymen of their 
members. 


MISSIONS. 


—The famine now prevailing in India, not only entails 
incalculable sufferings upon those under its fearful sway, 
but it opens doors of usefulness to the missionaries, and 
lays special demands upon them, as is illustrated by the 
letter below, which was written to The London Christian 
by Miss Anstey, bearing date Colar, Mysore, July 30. 
The writer says: 


The horrors of famine are increasing. In a town a few miles 
from here, there are two instances of parents killing their infants, 
and sucking their blood like wild tigers, after which they devoured 
their flesh raw. People have been seen cooking corpses and eating 
them. In fact, maddened by hunger, people do not know what 
they are doing. And rice-merchants enjoy the benefits of free 
trade, and grow rich on the blood of the suffering and starving. 
Those perishing from hunger threaten to loot the hazaars, and the 
military have to be called in to prevent violence, And in the 
midst of these heart-rending scenes, a cold-blooded rice-merchant 
rejoices, and says triumphantly, ‘‘ You shall buy rice one day at a 
measure the rupee,” i.e, at 1s. the lb.; they say bread, too, will 
be sold at 1s. the loaf. The words of St. James continually ring 
in my ears: ‘‘Go to, ye rich men, weep and howl for the miseries 
which are coming upon you. Your gold and silver is cankered 
and the rust of them shall be a witness against you, and shall eat 
your flesh as it were fire.” The Lord's judgments truly are 
abroad over the land; we tell the people the rain is withheld on 
account of their iniquities, and they acknowledge the truth of 
this. We point out how the Lord is so full of compassion and 
mercy, he longs to send the needed rain. The black, heavy clouds 
gather and promise rain; but the Lord listens in vain for the cry 
of penitence—no prayer ascends. We have sinned, but “ Pardon 
our iniquity for Jesus’ sake,” passes no lip, and the Lord sends his 
winds, and the clouds of blessing are dispersed and driven away 
They acknowledge all this, and yet they will not turn unto the 
Lord. And when we feel weary from the continual eall on our 
sympathies, and the sights of suffering, the Lord soothes us with 
his own word, “ When ye see all these things,. . . see that ye be 
not troubled.”’ So we lay down our sorrows and wearinesses at 
the feet of Jesus, and he fills us with his own peace. Again and 
again have my native helpers experienced in themselves, and seen 
in others, the answer to the promise, “The prayer of faith shall 
save the sick.” The elder girls always come to be prayed for, and 
in a few days the prayer is exchanged for the note of praise 
With one mind and one faith we meet twice a day in the sheds of 


our sick little ones, and commit them deliberately into the keep- | 


ing of a promise-keeping God. Finding during past months hgw 


unavailing medical means were, I have said again and again, | 


“Children, ask God to make you well.” The other evening a boy 
who had been suffering many days told me he had been praying, 


and was better. That evening he commenced the prayer-meeting; 


it was very unexpected, for he was lying down covered with his 
blanket, but it was prayer, and was heard. The next day, quite 
recovered, he joined the band of healthy children, and several 
other little ones joined audibly in the petitions presented for them. 
My heart greatly rejoiced and was encouraged to presson. We 
have nearly eighty little graves in our cemetery—little caste chil- 


dren, whom we had hoped to train up for the service of Jesus. | 


| The Lord’s will be done, Within the last two days we have had 

{wo instances of parents offering us their emaciated children, and 

retaining the stronger ones up to the last. These little ones ery 
| out on their own behalf, “ We, too, will stay and get rice and 
clothes” But, notwithstanding their tears, the parents carry 
them off until they are so emaciated that they can keep them no 
longer 


then they hand them over to us. 





PERSONAL, 


Announcement is made that Mr. Moody is to com- 
mence meetings at Hartford, Conn., in January next. 


—The Rev. Dr. Kendrick is acting President of Roches- 
| ter University, while President Anderson remains unable, 
lon account of his recent severe illness, to assume his 
| responsible post. 
| —The Rev. Henry M. Parsons, of Boston, well known 
| for his earnest advocacy of the service of Bible study, and 
who has been for a number of years president of the 
Boston Sunday School Union, is called to succeed the late 
Rev. Dr. Heacock, as pastor of the Lafayette Street Pres- 
| byterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


pays tribute to the memory of the late Rev. T. J. Mum- 
ford, of Boston, editor of The Christian Register. His 
ability as an editor, and his delightful spirit as a Christian 
man, are spoken of most warmly, His successor is the 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, of Germantown, Penn. 


| 

| —The religious press of well-nigh all denominations 
| 

| 

! 


—The Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut has organized a 
“Young Men’s Bible League,” in his new charge, the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Hoboken, N. J. The 
League meets each l’riday evening for fourteen consecutive 
weeks, under Mr. Hurlbut’s personal care, and studies a 
line of normal exercises, upon which, in the end, its mem- 
bers are to be subjected to a written examination. 


—During the summer months, the Rev. J. 8. Ostrander 
attended seven Sunday-school assemblies, and delivered his 
illustrated lectures upon the Tabernacle, and upon Oriental 
Manners and Customs. He is about taking the field again 
for a lecture tour in New York, Canada, Ohio, Illinois, 
Kentucky, and Pennsylvania. He will be absent from 
home about four months. His present address is Harlem 
P. O., New York City. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ee 


Vest-Pocket Series: “Mr. Nightingale’s Diary,” by Charles 
Dickens; ‘* The Story of Iris,’’ by Oliver Wendell Holmes ; 
‘In Memoriam,” by Alfred Tennyson; ‘‘ The Princess,” by 
Alfred Tennyson ; “ Favorite Poems,” by Thomas Moore; 
“Favorite Poems,” by Percy Bysshe Shelley; ‘‘Songs of 
Servia,” by Owen Meredith ; “ Autumn,” by James Thomson, 

3oston: James R. Osgood & Co.—This little library, with its 
clear French type, its attractive binding, its portable shape, 
and its judicious editing, has become such a favorite that the 
publishers are at present issuing four volumes a week. There 
are already some sixty volumes, and it is the intention to 
bring out a hundred or so in all. Of the present package, the 
first is virtually a new book by Charles Dickens, It isa one- 
act farce which Mr. Dickens wrote for a series of entertain- 
ments given in 1851 in aid of a fund for the Guild of Litera- 
ture and Art, an organization designed to assist poverty- 
stricken writers and actors. The farce fills only ninety-six of 
these small pages, printed in larger type than usual ; but it 
has an ingenious plot, with plenty of humorous situations, 
and will be found very amusing. At its first presentation 
Mr. Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and Mark Lemon, took parts. 
The present edition is reprinted from the manuscript stage 
copy, which Mr. B. H. Ticknor, of the firm of James R. 
Osgood & Co., was fortunate enough to pick up in London 
some time ago. Dr. Holmes’s “ Story of Iris”’ is well fitted for 
detached reading, and does not suffer by its removal from the 
larger work in which it first appeared. The reissues of “In 
Memoriam” and “ The Princess’ need no mention, the latter is 
the largest of the books thus far published in the series. The 
volume of selections from Moore is a perfect treasury of 
lyrics; no English poet wrote so many, and the best of them 
are here. Shelley's minor poems are considered by some 
| critics to be inferior to his longer works; but no better short 
pieces than his ‘Ode to aSkylark” and “ The Cloud” have been 
| written in this century, while the Ozymandiag sonnet is of 
itself enough to give a poet a reputation. Owen Meredith's 
| free translation of the most celebrated Servian songs will 
almost serve as war literature just now. 








Finally, at an 
appropriate time, we have the Autumn division of Thomson's 
stiff and stately poem on “ The Seasons.” (32mo. Cloth, 50 
cents each.) 


‘aul Douglass: A Story. Philadelphia: J. 8. Sibole & 
Co.—This story has the melodramatic double title, and the 
| principle it seeks to inculeate—equalization of races—is 
surely not one which will find many opponents. 


As to the 
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sort of literature, however, which in this case 
may have influenced in the choice of a model, 
it is only necessary to say that if the writer 
is to get rid of bad grammar, affected style, 
and distorted notions both of mankind and of 
art, vapid sentimentalists must be discarded 
for a while, and writers taken up who will 
assist the writer to discern the mawkish absurd- 
ities in the sixth and other chapters of the 
book. Before the writer's taste has undergone 
some such discipline, the experiment should 
certainly not be repeated. (16mo, pp. 96. Pa- 


per.) 


Woman and her Saviour in Persia. Con- 
gregational Publishing Society. 303 pages. 
—A new edition of a book which must not 
grow old. It is the record of that eminently 
devoted life, Miss Fidelia Fiske, sister of the 
Rev. Dr. Fiske, of Newburyport, Maas., in her 
faithful and successful labors in Persia. We 
remember reading the book when it appeared, 
a little more than ten years ago, and it does 
not stale. Such lives as Miss Fiske’s are the 
best heritage of time, and those who are living 
are greatly enriched by such a legacy. The 
book is beautifully printed, and is a worthy 
memorial. We commend it without reserve. 
It belongs to a class of books which ought to 
be more popular than they are; but they are 
great forces among the deepest springs of the 
Christian life, 

Four Irrepressibles; or, The Tribe of Benja- 
min. Boston: Loring—The Helen’s Babies 
literature seems to be giving way, now, toa 
set of similar books about grown people, and 
we shall probably have all the members of the 
family on title-pages before we get through. 
At present the book announcements have gone 
as far as mothers-in-law; grandmothers and 
servants will probably come next. The pres- 
ent story, however, is of the original variety, 
and claims on its cover to be “ another Helen's 
Babies.” It tells of the doings of two girls 
and two boys who spent the summer with 
Aunt Agnes. It is a long way below its pro- 
totype, and we have not found much amuse- 
ment in reading it. (16mo, pp. 177. Paper, 
50 cents.) 


Ethiopia coming to God. By the Rev. D. 
R Fieckmyer. Dayton, Ohio: United Brethren 
Publishing Company. 12mo, pp. 240.—This 
is a simple-hearted, graphic, and readable book 
of experiences with the natives of Western Af- 
rica in the district south of Sierra Leone. It 
is full of faith in the conversion of the savages, 
and does not at all express the hopeless spirit 
of Long and Baker, and the other great ad- 
venturers in the Nile regions, Whoever wants 
to read of the African in his need of God, and 
the application to that need of the gospel, will 
find the story fairly told in this little book, 
It is not well printed, nor well illustrated. A 
cheap look blemishes it. 

Gérard’s Marriage. From the French of 
André Theuriet. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.—This is a good example of the better 
class of contemporary French novels; there 
is nothing immoral in it; and the story goes 
along trippingly enough, until the hero finally 
marries, after many discouragements and coun- 
terplots, the woman of his choice. The atmos- 
phere of the book is somewhat Parisian, how- 
ever, and several of the characters are unpleas- 
ant people. The translation follows the origi- 
nal so closely that at times it reads a little 

stifly. (16mo, pp. 217. Paper, 50 cents.) 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[ae books received will be promptly noticed under 
this head. The interests of our readers will guide 
us in making further notice.) 


\pRaAHAM THE Faienp or Gop. A Study from Old 
Testament History. By J.Oswald Dykes, M.A., D.D. 
12mo, pp. 352. Cloth, $1.50. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. (Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation.) 

Tur Ace or Anne. By Edward FE. Morris, M.A. 
(Epochs of Modern History.) With Maps and 
Plans, 16mo, pp. 251, Cloth, $1.00. New York: 
Seribner, Armstrong, & Co. (J. B, Lippincott 
& Co.) 

Favortre Poems. From the German of Schiller. 
By Sir E. L. Bulwer. (Vest-Pocket Series.) 32mo, 
pp. 96. Clovh, 50 cents, Boston: James R, Os- 
good & Co. (Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


‘Traps Barrep with Ornpaan; or. Wha’ is the Matter 
with Life In-urance? By Elizur Wright. 1l6mo, 
pp. 80. Cloth, 75 cents. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co, (Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Satararrt. (The Wandering Jew.) A Story of the 
Past, Present, and the Future, By the Rev. George 
Croly. 8vo, pp. 232. Paper, 75 cents. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 


PastonaL Turotoey. The Pastor in the Various 
Duties of his Office. By Thomas Murphy, D.D. 
8vo, pp, 609. Cloth, $3.00. Philadelphia: Freshy: 
terian Board of Publication. 


Porms or Ptace. Edited by Henry W. Longfellow. 
Switzerland and Austria, 16mo, pp. 264. Cloth, 
$1.00. Boston: James R. Osgood Bo. (Claxton, 
Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Nicnoras Mintvan. A Studyin a Story. By J. G. 
Holland. Iilustrated, 1zmo, pp. 418. Cloth, $1.75, 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 


Tue Retticiovs Frevixnc. A Study for Faith. By 
Newman Smyth. 12mo, pp. 171, Cloth, $1.25. 
New York: Seribner, Armstrong, & Co, (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 


Biackserry Jam. By Joanna H. Mathews. I)lus- 
trated, 16mo, pp. 305, Cloth, $1.25. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers, (Presbyterian Board 
of Publication.) 


We Turee. By Kate W. Hamilton. Illustrated. 
16mo, pp. 270. Cloth $1.10. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each 
week. The edition this week is 24,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. 











Mr. M. T. Ricwarpson is giving one of 
his pretty Nickel Plated Pencil Cases to 
every three months’ subscriber to his weekly 
“IpLte Hours.” See advertisement on last 
page. 


THE finest Cough Lozenges in the world 
are Spencer’s Chloramine Pastilles. Sold by 
all druggists. Principal Depot, 107 North 
Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Send 10 cents 
for sample box. Johnson, Holloway, & Co., 
special agents, Philadelphia. 





Gop's Worp May's Lieut anp GuipE.— 
Lectures by Rev. Drs. Wm. M. Taylor, 
Charles A. Briggs, Howard Crosby, Robert 
Russell Booth, Noah Porter, George Dana 
Boardman, E. A. Washburn, R. S. Storrs, 
and Bishop Simpson, D.D., LL.D. Price, 
$1.50; postage, 10 cents. American Tract 
Society, N. Y. Depository, 1512 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 

Maize Fiovur Tortet Soar.—This new 
claimant for popular favor, patented by 
McKeone, Van Haagen & Co., of this city, 
is likely to come into quite general use. It 
possesses all of the excellent properties that 
the manufacturers claim for it, and is in 
every way suitable for use in the bath, the 
nursery, and for general toilet purposes. It 
whitens and softens the skin, has very 
superior detersive properties, and is delight- 
fully perfumed. 


Swampscott.—The Christian friends who 
spent a few days in the study of the word at 
this place last summer, will doubtless be 
glad to learn that the very interesting Bible 
reading on the second coming of the Lord, 
by Dr. James H. Brookes, of St. Louis, has 
been published in a very attractive little 
volume of seventy-nine pages, with an Intro- 
duction by George C. Needham and Henry 
Moorhouse. Price, 25 cents. Address the 
publisher, Edward A. Wilson, Springfield, 
Ill. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Sarartooa Spaines.—Drs. Strong’s Remedial Insti- 
tute has nee my in location, or the variety and 
efficiency of its appliances, for the treaiment of 
nervous, luog, female, and other diseases. Learn 
more of them by sending for a circular. 


FOR SAT E Two MARCY SCIOPTI- 

Aba, CONS, and forty choice 
ictures, most of them finely colored, with boxes 
or carrying and apparatus for exhibiting. Suitable 
for parlor or lecture-room uses. All fa com plete 
order, Price, $75. Address H. 8, P., 181L Park 
Avenue, Philadelphia. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 





This publication is likely to be far more widely 
used during next year than ever before. Its circu- 
lation during the last quarter reached 115,000 copies. 
A large share of the best conducted schools through- 


ordinary question book. Its editors are determined 
that no effort or expense shall be spared to keep it 
in advance of all the lesson helps for scholars. It is 
believed that every superintendent in the country 
will at least wish to examine it carefully before 
deciding upon lesson helps for next year. 


SCHOOLS HAVING LITTLE MONEY are concluding 
that they can afford to get the best help for their 
scholars, To make it possible for such schools to 
take the Quarterly, subscriptions for it are received 
for a single quarter (three months) at the yearly rate. 
Many schools that cannot well raise $25 at once 
for a hundred co ies for a year, can easily raise 
$6.25 every three months for a hundred copies for 
one quarter. A single copy one year costs 25 cents; 
100 copies, one year, $25. Subscriptions taken for 
three or six months at the yearly rate; under ten 
copies, three months, seven cents each. Send seven 
cents for a specimen copy. Specimens of the 
Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. 


TO SUPPLY YOUR CLASS would cost: For five 
scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; 
Jor ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 
cents. If ordered by the year, they will be sent 
each quarter in ample time for use. Send seven 
cents for a specimen copy. Published at the office 
of The Sunday School Times, Philadelphia. Ad- 
dress, John D. Wattles, Publisher. 





JUST ISSUED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1884 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 
The Pastor in the Various buties of his Office. 
BY THOMAS MURPHY, D.D. 


Pastor of the Frankford Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, 


8v0. PRICE, $3.00, 


An eminently practical guide to the Pastor, full 
of plain suggestions and helps in his work, and 
the result of a long and successful experience, en- 
riched by constant reference to the author's notes 
of Dr, Archibald Alexander’s lectures to his stu- 
dents, 


DR. BOARDMAN’S 


“HIGHER LIFE” 


Doctrine of Sanctification, 
TRIED BY THE WORD OF GOD. 


SECOND EDITION. l6mo. Price, $1.25. 


ALSO, 
DR. A. A. HODGE’S. 


Manual of Forms 


16mo. | PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


Please address 
JOHN A. BLACK, Buswess Superintendent. 
















ES with Circular and Jig- 
Saw Attachments — 


$9 to $100 each. 
Fleetwood, 


SCROLL SAWS "2:22" 


rnes’, Dexter, Centennial, and 
Iron Centennial —7 0c. to $30 each. 
Sorrento Saws, Carving Tools 
and Designs. 
TOOL for Amateurs,Machin- 

ists, Carpenters, Cab- 
imet-Makers, and every depart- 
ment of Mechanical Trade. 


Send for Catalogue, and state What kind of tools 
er machines you require. 


TALLMAN & MCFADDEN, 


TOOL DEPOT, 





WHAT EVERY ONE NEEDS. 


MAGIC INDELIBLE FOUNTAIN PEN. 


With one dip of this Pen in cold water it will 
write an entire page, and is indelible for marking 
clothing. Agents wanted in every city and town in 
the Union, I will send sample on receipt of 1¢ 
cents, or three for 25 cents, together with my whole- 
sale lilustrated Catalogue. 

W. A. HAYWARD 





Bex 4874, 212 Breadway, N. Y. 


PYLE’S 
OK SOAP 


IS WORTHY OF CONFIDENCE. 


All who take pains to test it thoroughly will be 
well rewarded for the effort, and thankfui for their 
invitation. Try in the laundry, and for the bath and 
toilet, All the grocers in and about Philadelphia 





have it for sale. Manufaetured by 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly, 


out the country are now using it in place of the 


TOOL CHESTS “si %o'sooe 


| Ready September 15. A book of unusual idterest. 


“Sunshine Among the Clonds,” 


BY WILLIAM D, HEDDEN. 


| Showing the power of -truth when severely tested 
by trial, and based on facts of a most interestin 
and instructive nature, Beautifuily illustrated. 
| 12mo, Cloth, $1.60, 


U. D. WARD, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


HOODY = SERMONS 





Bible Readings, Temperance Addresses, and Prayer- 
| Meeting Talks are in “TO ALL PEOPLE,” from 
| Boston Globe Verbatim Reports, with an Introduc- 

tion 


By Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, 


528 pages, $2. Life and Portraits of Moody and 
| Sankey. His New York Sermons. GLAD TIDINGS, and 
| Chicago Sermons. GREAT JOY, are $8 each. Either 
| book mailed on receipt of price. ‘The s t, three vol- 

umes in a box, $.50 4¢> AGENTS WANTED. 

E. B, TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 





“A wisely chosen illustration is almost essential 
| to fasten a truth upon the ordinary mind. and no 
| teacher can afforu to neglect this part of his prepa- 
| ration.” 


| FOSTER’S CYCLOPEDIA OF PROSE ILLUSTRATIONS 
SECUND SERIES 

Contains the latest and freshest illustrations, and 

many who use the series say that they are the most 

useful books in their libraries. 

PASTORS. SUPERINTENDENTS & TEACHERS 
Wil find this volume a most valuable aid in illu- 
minating and enforcing a lesson, or in imparting 
moral and religious truths Royal 8vo. 791 pp. 
| Cloth, $5.00. Sheep. $6.00. Half mer., $7.00. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 

744 Broadway, New York. 








REV. JOSEPH COOK’S LE TURES. 
1877-78—coPYRIGHTED. 
HE Boston Dai'y Advertiser, 29 Court Street, 
Boston, will publish the Preludes and Lee- 
tures of Rev. JosepH Cook, revised by himself 
| from the reporter's notes. In these lectures the 
| most recent expositions of European and Ameri- 


| can theologians and scientists on Religion, Science, 
| and their related topics, will be treated in bril- 


| liant and masterly style. Other courses of lec- 
| tures of unusual interest are promised, which will 
| also be reported. These features, in addition to 
others long established, will make the Daily and 
the Weekly Advertiser for the coming year the 
| most desirable of newspapers. 

Price of daily, to clergymen, $10 per annum ; of 
weekly, $2 per annum, or tea copies to one 


| address, $15. 
E. F. WATERS, Treasurer. 


Case's Bible Atlas 


This invaluable work is specially designed to aid Sunday 
School Teachers and Scholfrs in the study of the /nter- 
national Series of Sunday School Lessons. Its 16 Quarte 

aps are accurately compiled from the latest discoveries 
and researches, and cover the whole field of Bible Gcography. 
They are clearly engraved, and elezantly printed in co lors, 
and are accompanied by COPIOUS EXPLANATORY 
NOTES. Acomplete ALPHABETICAL, INDEX en- 
ables any one to find at once, any Town, Mountain. Lake, 
River, or other locality. This complere and practteal Atlas 
is essenti | every Studeut of the Bible. The Sunday 
School Times ave 3 

“It would not be easy to see how the work could be im- 
proved. We commend it unreservedly, as up to the times, 
accurate, clear, and handy.” 


AGENTS WANTED 


e want Aque in every Township to sell this much 
needed work. Ministers, Superintendents, and Teachers of 
cither sex, can do their Sunday Schools a good service, and 
make money by introducing it. Liberal terms given. 
Specimen copics ma'led to any address on receipt of the price, 
$1.00. Send for Circulars, Terma, and full information, te 

0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 














“MAKE THE PEOPLE MUSICAL.” 


The attention of all who are trying to 
RAISE THE STANDARD OF MUSIC IN OUR 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
Is directed to the series of 


“Craded Singers,” 


By 0. BLACKMAN and E. E. WHITTEMORE, 
Four books, embracing a carefully graded course 


from 
PRIMARY AND JUVENILE TO HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ADULT CLASSES. 

Price, No. 1, 25 cts.; No. 2, 50 cts.; No.3, 75 cts. + 
No. 4, $1.00, Specimen pages sent on application. 
Curriculum, GEORGE F, Model Organ. 

$8.00, ROOT’S $2.50, 

They lead all other works of the kind. Pupils 
and teachers prefer them for reasons which none 
who examine these twin methods can fail to discover. 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR, 
For $1.50, gives more good music than could be 
bought for ten times that sum in any other way. 
Every number contains thirty-two large pages of 
first-class resding-matter x.u new music, Choice 
of five elegant premiums given to every sub- 
scriber Send stamp for sample ard full particulars, 
a@- Have you heard of the new “Vistrok Avto 
| Music Atsum,” which is being presented to Visitor 
readers? Address 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 

Cincinnati, O., and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 











Magnificent Brand-New $650 Rose- 

P| NO wood Pianos, onty $175. Must be sold 

Fine Rosewood Upright Pianos, little 

S used, cost $800, only fis. Parlor Or- 

0 AN gans, 2 stups, $45; 9 stops, $65; 12 

tops, only $78. Other great bargains. 

Mr. Beatty sells fir-t-class Pianos and Organs 

lower than any other establishment.”—Herald. You 

ask why? I answer, Hard Times. Our employees 

must have work. Sales over $1,000,000 annually. 

War commenced by the mopopolisis. Battle raging. 
Particulars free. Address 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, 1. J., U. 8 4 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





American and Foreign 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


23 Union Square(Broadway side), New York, 


Recommends and endorses Principals, Professors, and 
Assistants of the highest culture and standing for 
colleges, public and private schools; accumplished 
Tutors and Governesses fr families; aiso gives 
psrents and guardians such advice respecting 
schools as enales them to select wito perfect safety. 
Twelve years’ successful experience in the 
management of “The American School Institute ” 
affords superior facilities for meeting any demand. 
For information apply to MISS M. J. YOUNG. 


A ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


For Young Ladies and Children, Morristown, N. J. 

This well-known school, with its efficient corps of 
teachers, has been removed from Dobbs’ Ferry, 
N. Y., to Morristown, N. J. It offers the attractions 
of a beautiful and healthful location, a fine seminary 
building with extensive grounds, skilled instruc- 
tors, and the best opportunities for obtaining a 
thorough education, with the comforts and disci- 
pline of a Christian home, 

For circulars, address the Principal. 








Thorough Preparation for Business! 


Bi ayant & STRATTONLS 
BUSINESS OLLECE 


And Telegraphic Institute, 
108 S. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Increased facilities. Telegraphic Dept. pa charge 


of the Manager and Electrican o e 
Atlanticand Pacific Telegraph Co, For 
B full particulars, call_or send for free 
illustrated circular. J. E. Souug, Pres. 












poaze SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, NORWICH, CONN. 


MRS, MARTHA W. HAKES, Principal. 
Here parents may feel sure that they can finda 
School iene for their children, where to Christian 
culture is united a most thorougn training in all 
that goes to make an earnest woman. Course 
adapted to the needs of each pupil. Accomplished 
teachers in the several departments of music, lan- 
guages, drawing, and painting. Terms, $400 per 
annum School commences September 17. 








LALR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY, Blairs- 
town, N. J., for pupils of both sexes, will re- 
open on Tuesday, September 4th. Within five miles 
of the Blue Ridge, its situation is — and 
healthy. The instruction is careful and thorough; 
the butidin is supplied with pure water, and heated 
by steam. ‘the government is as mild as is compati- 
ble with efficiency, and the table is well kept. 
H. D. GREGORY, Ph. D., Principal, 
Blairstown, New Jersey. 


HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY, 
DOWNINGTOWN, CHESTER CO., PA. 
An institution where boys receive a judicious 
Christian training. in preparation for college, busi- 
ness, or the professions, Location healthy. Charges 
very low. For catalogues, address 
F. D NLEAVY LONG, A.M., Principal. 





ISS SALISBURY’S SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 

Pittsfield. Mass, Fall term begins September 18. 
A limited number of young ladies received into the 
family of the Principal under her especial care. 
The school offers a pleasant, healthtul home, 
thorough instruction in the common and higher 
English studies, and excelient advantages in 
French, German, and music. Circulars sent on 
application. 





APLEWOOD MUSIC SEMINARY for Young 
\ Ladies, East Haddam, Middlesex Co., Conn, 
Established 1863. A thorough graduate course, 
The finest location on the Connecticut River. For 
catalogues address Prof. D.8, BABCOCK, 
ean enter at any time.) 





HE DE GARMO INSTITUTE, 
RHINEBECK, N, Y., 
For both sexes, prepares for Business or for College, 
For particulars address the Principal, 
JAMES M. D&# GARMO. 





REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical Institute 

and Commercial College. Founded 1802, A Sea- 
side School for both sexes. On direct route from 
New York to Boston. For catalogue address 
REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., E. Greenwich, R. I. 


| repay INSTITUTE, 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 


Boarding Schoo! for Boys. For catalogues apply to 
the Principal, REV. A. G. CHAMBERS, 








HE MISSES NOTT’S 
i pon and French Family School for Young 


ie 33 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 


8, 
Re-opens Sept. 24th, For Circulars, apply as above, | 








opens Sept. 19, 1877. For circulars, apply to the 
incipal at her residence, 3511 Hamilton Street, 
Philadelphia. 


\ RS. SUTTON’S HOME SCHOOL for Girls re- 
r 





INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 

Best advantages in Literature, Science, Lan- 
guages, Painting, and Music. 

REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 





\ ISS SMITH’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES | 


and Children reopens September 19. Eigh 
eo received into the family Address care o 
. FRAZER SMITH, West Chester, Pa. 





Oren INSTITUTE, NO, 247 SOUTH THIR- 
teenth St., Phi adelphia. Duties resumed Sep- 
tember 10th. J. W. FAIRES .D.D. .Principal. 








NS BRITAIN (Conn.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies, Address D, N. CAMP, Principal. 


(Pupils | 


& | circular, 


EST PENN SQUARE ACADEMY 

Southwest cor. of Broad and Market Sts., Phila. 

Principal, T. Brantly Langton; Associate Princi- 
pal, Rev. Wiliam Gallagher, A. M. 

Departments: 1. Kindergarten (in the parlors of 
No, 2 South Broad (Merrick) St. 

2. Preparatory school (ground floor of Third Na- 
tional Bank building). 

8 Academy (upper floors of Third National Bank 
building). 

The locality is the most central in Philadelphia. 
The upper part of the bank building was specially 
eonstructed tor school purpores, and comprises a 
number of superior class-rooms, a lecture-room, 
and gymnasium. 

The Rey. Wm. Gallagher, who becomes Associate 
Principal, is a graduate of the Boston Latin School 
and of Harvard University, in the class of 1869, an 
has been at the head of the Classical Department in 
| sot aa Penn Square Academy two years and a 
| half. 

‘the Preparatory and Academical Departments 
will open on Monday, September l0th—the Kinder- 
garten, Monday. September 17th. 

The heads of the different departments hold their 
positions in virtue of their tried teaching capacity. 

From September, 1876, to April, 1877, fifty-five (55) 
new pupils were entered in the several depart- 
ments. The School Magazine and School Prospec- 
tus mailed free on application to 

LANGTON & GALLAGHER, 

S. W. Cor. of Broad and Market Sts.. Phila. 








— FOR BOYS, 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


The next school year of Messrs. Reid and Vanu- 
cher’s Family School for boys will begin Wednes- 
day, September 12, 1877. 

Mr. Reid was for nearly twenty years one of the 

rincipals of the well-known “Edwards Place 

chool” in Stockbridge, Mass. Mr. Vaucher was for 
six years a teacher in the same school. They refer 
with confidence to any of the friends and patrons of 
that school for an opinion of their fitness to pro- 
vide thorough instruction in conjunction with the 
attractions of a comfortable and well-ordered Chris- 
tian home. 

Pupils fitted for our principal colleges, for West 
Point or the Naval Academy, or for practical busi- 
ness pursuits, 

Among other references, the principals name Ex- 
Presidents Theodore D. Woolsey and Mark wi 
kins, Chancellor Howard Crosby, Presidents D. C. 
Gilman and Paul Chadbourne, Professors Henry W. 
Longfellow and W.S. Tyler, Senator David Davis, 
of Illinois, Hon. Wayne MecVeagh, of Pennsylvania 
and the Rev. Henry Clay ,Trumbull, editor of The 
Sunday School Times. 


For circulars, address either of the “Principals 





JARED REID, JR. JAMES VAUCHER. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE. 
Theological, Colle 


ate, and hay ee a dl depart 
sex: 


ments. Elective studies. Admits es. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences, 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and li- 
brary fees only $27 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Fall term, September 11; Winter term, December 4. 
For circulars address J. B. T. Marsh, Sec.,, Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.—Un- 
der the College management. First-class teachers. 
Expenses low. Class instruction or private lessons, 
as preferred. As a home for students, Oberlin is 
unsurpassed for healthfulness and religious and 
intellectual advantages. Address Prof. F. B. Rice. 








SST\HE HILL” SCHOOL. Preparatory 
to College and University. Pottstown, 
Pa. Thorough and critical preparation for college. 
Superior location, — gymnasium, library. 
Careful supervision and home culture. 
JOHN MEIGS, Ph.D., Principal. 
References.—President Porter, Yale; President 
Cattell, Lafayette; President McCosh, Princeton: 
Justice Strong, U.S. Supreme Court, 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE (Swarthmore, Dela- 
ware Co., 10 miles from Phila., Pa.), under care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate éducation to 
both sexes, who pursue the same courses of study and 
receive the same degrees Total expenses, includ- 
ing tuition, board, washing, use o books, etc., $350 a 
year. Noextracharges For catalogue giving full 

particulars as to courses of study, etc., address 
DWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


| ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE 


Affords superior advantages in regular and eclec- 
tic studies, Music and Art, and is both a first-class Col- 
lege and a Christian Home, designed for well-pre- 
pared students not under fourteen years of age. 
Charges very moderate. Next session begins Sept. 5. 
Send for a catalogue to Rev. A. W. COWLES, bb. 
Pres’t., Elmira. N. Y. 











MERICAN KINDERGARTEN ann NORMAL 

SCHOOL, at 33 West 45th Street, near Madison 
Avenue, New York. 18th year begins September 
25th. Miss E. M. Cox, Principal. American Kin- 
dergarten Material cheap and tiful. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. 





OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N. J. 

For both sexes, College preparatory. Institute, 
classical, and scientific courses. Building brick. 
Modern improvements. Climate mild, very healthy. 
Instruction an, Begins September 5. Send 
f recatalogue. H. K. TRASK, Principal. 








ENRY W. SIGLAR’S Boarding School. will re- 
open Sept. 11. Preparation of boys for Col- 
| lege a specialty; boys under fourteen years of age 
referred. For circulars address Principal, New- 
burgh, New York. 





BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
CROTON-ON-HUDSON, 


Thirty-four miles from New York. Select, retired, 
new, spacious. C. B. WARRING, Ph. D., Principal. 





ge SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
e 





4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
st advantages for a thorough education. For 
| circulars, address, 

MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 





| (TAMMERING INSTITUTE. DR. WHITE, 417 
} 4th Ave., N. Y. No pay until cured. Sead for 





EEKSKILL(N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. Send 
' for illustrated Circular, 40 pages, giving details 





5.9.1 0.0. A & LyCeuin 


POPULAR ENTERTAINMENTS 


Delivered at all the great 
8. S. Assemblies of 1877, 


Before immense and delighted audiences. 


J. 8. Ostrander’s Lectures, 


Illustrated with Costumes, Models, etc.. given 
gratis before 8, S. Institutes and Norma! Classes, 
Address for circular, 208 W. 123d St., Harlem, New 
York City. 





OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


A Family Boarding and Day School. 
MR. and MRS. MORTIMER L. BROWNE, 
[1855.] Auburn, N, Y. [1877.] 


The plan of this institution renders less abrupt 
and hazardous the transition from the home circle 
to the boarding-school, and obviates objections to 
educating Young Ladies away from parental super- 
vision. 

Circulars sent at request, giving its distinguishing 
characteristics. and numerous Patron References. 

Superior English, Classical and Art facilities; 
native teachers of Modern Languages, and a German 
Professor of Music; Library, Apparatus and Cabi- 
nets; Extensive Grounds, and Carriage Horses for 
the gratuitous use of pupils. 


Mr. Bayard Taylor. 


Says: “I take pleasure in recommending to 
parents the Academy of Mr. Swithin C Shoruidge.” 

This Academy for Young Men and Boys is twelve 
miles by rail from Philadelphia. $260 a school year 
for boarding, —) gas, schooling, books, etc. 
Payable quarterly. o extra charges. Open all 
summer. Students admitted at any time. Special 
individual and class instruction for advanced and 
backward | agg Ten instructors, two graduates 
of Yale College. For picture of building, fm 
sium, and circular, address SWITHIN C. SHORT- 
LIDGE (Harvard University A. M.), Media, Pa. (Me- 
dia has seven churches and a temperance charter. 








ILLISTON SEMINARY, 
AT EASTHAMPTON. MASS., 18 miles north of 


Springfield by rail, pre for the best Colleges 
ond jentifie schools SS two co-ordinate depart- 
men ical and Scientific. 38 graduates last 


nx. Ten instructors. Tuition from $60 to $70. 

‘able board from $8 to $5.50. Rooms from $2.50 to 

rst-class gymnasium attached. 
ear begins Sept. 13. Examinations, 
12. Testimonials from last teacher re- 

uired. For catalogues address JAMES MORRIS 
HITON, Ph. D., cipal. 


ANHICAGO 


FEMALE COLLEGE, 


MORGAN PARK (near Chicago). 


The Fall pecston of Om Serie wa com- 
mence on x . For 
ticalars address La President, @. THAYER, Chi- 
cago Female College, Mo Park, Cook Co., Ill.; 
or at 77 Madison Street, cago, 


— EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


moet Buildings, Eight De ents, Twenty- 
three Teachers. Ten Teachers in the Conservatory 
of Music connected with the College. Charges less 
than any school in the United States affording equal 
ie and accommodations. Fall term opens 
Sept. 6th. Send to Rev. I. C. PERSHING, D.D., 
Pittsburgh, Penn., for a catalogue. 


HE YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


GRANVILLE, LICKING CO., O. 

Will commence its forty-sixth year September 13. 
Complete in all its departments, Pre , Colle- 
jiate, Normal, Music, and Painting. ‘umber 
mited, terms low. Discounts to the daughters of 
ministers and deceased soldiers. French, German, 
and Greek without extra charge. Address 


REV. D. SHEPARDSON, D.D. 














TTAGE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Pottstown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 

T he twenty-ewghth annual session begins on Thurs- 
day, September 13, 1877. Situated on Phila and 
Reading R. R. ie 4 miles from Philadelphia. 
Limited in number. For catalogues ay ly to 

GEO. G. BUTLER, A.M., Principal. 


OUNG LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


HIGHLAND HALL, HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 
Next session will begin September 20, 1877. Ad- 
vantages uns! . Terms moderate. Apply for 
catalogues to W. P. WESTON, President. 








ASELL SEMINARY 
near Boston 


+ Spec 
of wing girls. Number limited. Full last year. 
- o Cc, 0. BRAGDON, Principal 





ROOKS SEMINARY for Young Ladies, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. Established 1871. Opens 
pt. 19th. Reference, Rev. F. B. Wheeler, D.D., 
Pastor Presbyterian Church. Particulars and other | 
references sent on application. 





EV. D. A. HOLBROOK’S 
CLASSICAL AND MILITARY SCHOOL, 
SING SING, N. Y. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12. 





OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, Bridgeport, Conn. 
For circulars address the principal, 
MISS EMILY NELSON. 


N pits ENG. CONSERVATORY of MUSIC,16,000 pu- 





pils since 1867. 75 eminent instructors. 115 hours’ 
nstruction for $15. Musical, Lite , and A 
courses. 4terms a year. Address E. TOURJ 


EE, 
Music Hall, Boston. 





NITED STATES SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
DIRECTORY FOR 1877. 
afe pages with Map and I)lustrations, 

Circulars of all the | ing schools combined in 
this one publication, a standard medium of com- 
munication between schools and wienene patrons, 
wherein nts and guardians may obtain all the 
information relating to the better class of scholastic 
institutions in the country necessary to the selec- 
tion of such a one as they may be in search of, 
without the inconvenience incident to the usual 
means of collecting the same, 

For the above-stated purpose free upon receipt or 
postage, 6 cents. 

Pamphlets and information of schools furnished 
GRATUITOUSLY. 

HEADQUARTERS ror SCHOOL INFORMATION, 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 

PRINCIPALS and Heads of Families will find it to 
their interest to examine our list of teachers, grad- 
uates of best American and Foreign Colleges. (No 
charge to Principals or Families.) 

Tutors and Governesses; Professors, American 
and Foreign; Principals and Assistants; Teachers 
for any department supplied with first-class posi- 
tions. Send stamp for application form. 

The School Gazette, interesting to teacher, to 
pupil, to ent. Send for oe copy. 

30 UNTON SQUARE (4th Ave. side), New York. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


N entire education is given in the different de- 
partments, Kindergarten, Primary and 
Upper, commencing at the earliest school age, 
and preparing the scholar for 


BUSINESS, COLLEGE, 


—oR— 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS 


AND PURSUITS. 


The fiftieth year begins Sept. 12. Catalogues con- 
taining particulars may be had at the stores of A. 
— & Co., Thomas Groom & Co,, Boston, or by 
mail. 

CUSHINGS & LADD, 
259 and 265 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








STEUBENVILLE, 0., FEMALE SEMINARY. 


The fall session of this well-known school will 
— es lith, 
with room and light only $175, for the 
school year. Tuition in English course, to $36 
ger your. One fourth off these ch for ministers’ 
ughters. Music, French, Painting, etc., also at 
very reasonable rates. Send for ca ogue, 


REV. A. M. REID, Ph. D., Principal. 
REV. C, C. BEATTY, D.D., LL. D., Supt, 


M°F*As PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Gea Welt EMSC} Amott Pensa 
Offers superior attractions and facilities for the 
education of boys. Session begins Sept. 6, 1877. 
For full information and catalogue address 
CAPT: ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, 
Morgan Park, Cook Co. M11. 


ABOR COLLEGE, 








TABOR, IOWA, 
Full Classical and Scientific courses of study. 
Under religious infinences, Without the tempta- 
tions of drinking-saloons, Four years’ tuition for 
$50. Table board, $2.50 pr week, Room-rent 25 to 
50 cents. Tuition free to children of active minis- 
ters who desire it. Fall term begins Septemver 4, 
For circulars address 
Pres. WM. M. BROOKS, Tabor, Iowa. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
ORATORY 
For Public Speakers, Readers, Professors ot Elocu- 





tion, Actors; and for general culture. Next term 
pa October 10. For circulars, address PRO- 


OR LEWIS B. MONROE, 
20 Beacon Street, Boston, Massa. 





ANSVILLE HYGIENIC SEMINARY, N. Y,. 

Young persons of either sex, broken down by 
study, weakly, or predi=posed to disease, regain 
health under prescribed studies, 2 resident physi- 
cians. 13 teachers, Classics, science, commerce, 
art. music. 8S, H. Goodyear, A.M., Prin. 





La HALL MORAVIAN SEMINARY for 

irls. at Litiz, Lancaster Co.. Pa. Founded 1794. 
Graduating Course “Harvard University Prelimi- 
nary Examinations for Women.” Rev. H.A. Bricken- 
stein, Principal. 





ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, Ohio. 
Mt. peg ee plan. The twenty-third year will 
commence tember 56,1877. Board, Tuition, Fuel, 
and Lights, $170 per annum. 
Send for catalogue to 
HELEN PEABODY, Principal. 


ORMAL INSTITUTE—At East Greenwich, R. I. 

A seaside summer school for teachers and pu- 

pils. 83 Lecturers and Artists. Literary and«musi- 

cal Courses. July 22to August 25. Terms moderate. 

Sed circulars address E, TOURJEE, Music Hall, 
orton. 





OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
MISSES, Terrace Place, Norwalk, Conn. Best 
advantages for a thorough education. Will reopen 
September 12, For circulars, address 
MRS. J. L. HARLEM, Principal 


HE SUBURBAN HOME SCHOOL, 1 Sylvan Ave., 
New Haven, Conn., Rev. Dr. Shears. Rector, offers 
to six boys, 6 to 11 years old, its advantages well 
known 24 years. Nowopen, See reference circulars. 


ILLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. Small 
Family School. For particulars address 
MISS ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Maas. 





Pa., begins Sept. 11. College, Preparatory and 
lectic courses. or cveuann ps sm wg Jolin w. 
Loch, Ph.D., Prin. 


3 TH year of Treemount Seminary. Norristown, 





ORRISTOWN, N. J., Boarding School for Boys 
Thirty miles from N.Y. Rev 8. N. Howell, A.M: 
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INSURANCE. 








1825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1825. 

Capital, $400,000.00. . - Assets, $1,655,717.20. 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 

WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


34 WALNUT STREET 


4 ; 
CASH CAPITAL, - - - $200,000 
DIRECTORS: 


NELSON F. EVANS, JOHN F. GRAEFF, 
President. Vice-President. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, | THOMAS KENNEDY, 

E. KINGSLEY, JAMES HUNTER, 


HENRY HAINES, 
WM. M. SINCLAIR. 
JOHN 8S. WHILLDIN, 
DELL NOBLIT. JR., 
J. B. SHEPPARD, 
W. C. HAMILTON, WM. A. LEVERING, 
J.8, FUWELL, D. E. SMALL, York, Pa. 
WM. H. HAINES, Secretary. 
JOHN CRAWFORD, Ass’t Secretary. 


4 N, 
J. 8. HELFENSTEIN, 
HIRAM MILLER, 
B. B. THOMAS, 
F. W. KENNEDY, 


d ' 

From Advertisers. 

[From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
facturer and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.— February 

15, 1877.] 

It is a pleasure to me'to inform you that my ad- 
vertising in The Sunday School Times has been the 
most satisfactory of any I have ever done without 
exception. Before I had seen the issue containing 
my first advertisement, numerous letters satisfied 
me I had found a medium of the greatest value. 

Iam glad to notice that you rigidly exclude adver- 
tisements which are intended to deceive by = 
that cannot possibly be made good, anc believe 


the value of your medium and the good-will of your 
patrons is largely due to this fact. 


[From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
Organs, &c., 40 East 14th Street, New York,—Feb- 
ruary 16, 1877.) 


We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium, we consider The Sunday School Times one 
of the best we use. 


[From 7. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinck- 
ney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers, 30 Union 
Square, New York.) 

I have been so gratified with the returns from my 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times that | 
feel impelled to report the fact to you. | think | 
may safely say I have received more answers from 
m sdvertinetnent in this paper than from any other 
I have employed. 


From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor, during the Centen- 
a season, Y the ‘Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. 
July 31, 1876. 


I believe The Sunday Schoo! Times to be one of 
the best mediums for advertising many branches of 
business. I do say conscientiously that 1 have heard 
from my advertisement in your 4 oftener than 
from any other paper in which ave advertised 
this season. 


[From M. 7, Richardson, Publisher y A Housekeeper’s 
29 Fulton Street, rooklyn, N. Y.— 

January 19, 1877.) 

{t is very gratifying during these times to find 
now and then a paper that brings something like an 
adequate return for the money invested. I have 
been agreeably disappointed with the results of my 
advertisement in your columns. 


[From the {epuroereph Co., Norwich, Conn.—January 

29, 1877. 

We have received a large number of applications 
for the Papyrograph who refer to you, including one 
to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried 
so far, and feel well satisfied with the business the 
advertisement has brought us. 


[From Browne's Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey 
Street, New York.—Feb. 20, 1877.) 
It is but just to your valuable paper, that we 
acknowledge its superior merits as an advertising 
medium. 


Having thoroughly tested it, and watched care 
fully the results, we can honestly state that our ad 
vertisement in The Sunday School Times brought 
us more cash orders than did our advertisement in 
any other five religious papers. Some heavy mails 
consisted largely of orders for goods in which it was 
stated that the advertisement was seen in The Sun- 
day School Times. These orders were from all parts 
of the country. 


[From M.W. Smith & Co.,140 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
IU.—January 16, 1877.) 
More than three hundred letters were received 
from our one advertisement in The Sunday School 
Times. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (12 lines to an 
inch), for each insertion, 25 cents. Special Notices: 

r line (as above), 30 cents. Reading Matter; per 
ine (leaded), 50 cents. Discounts on the above 
rates as follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per 
cent, on 8 insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, 
20 per cent. on 26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 inser- 
tions. Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Saturday.of the week preceding their issue. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


. PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm 

First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. 
We guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to 
exceed one third of the actual value. In over six 
years’ business never lost a dollar; never delayed a 
day on interest or principal ; no investor through us 
ever did or ever will get an acre of land, Send for 
particulars and references. 

J. B. WATKINS & CO. 
Lawrence, Kan., or HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, 
243 Broadway, New York. 





FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


. THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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SOAP. 





AMATEUR PRINTERS, 


The strike is ended. We have acceded to your 
| demands, and reduced prices on all Type and ma- 
| terial generally. The lowest prices and handsomest 
; catalogue. Send 6 cents and be convinced, 
| NATIONAL TYPE CO., 

58 South Third Street, Philadelphia, 


| PRINTING, 


83 PRINTING PRESS 
Prints Cards, Envelopes, &c., equal to 
ZR ony press. Larger sizes for large work. 


Do your own printing and advertising 
and save money, Excellent spare hour 


v. 

Pengo amusement for young orold. Can be 
CENTENNIAL made a money making business any- 
| where, Send 3c, stamp for large cata- 
logue to KELSEY & ©O,, Manuf’s, Meriden, Conn. 


BAGREAT OFFER TO BOYS' 


} 
| 
in return for a small service which many a Boy 
| 
} 
| 






—+ 





can render us in one hour, and with but little incon- 
venience or expense, we will give a complete PRINT- 
ING PRESSand OUTFIT of TYPE, ete.. all ready for 
| work. his is a rare chance for every boy to obtain 


; & prize which will benefit him mentally, morally, 
and financially, Send stamp for full particulars, 
with illustrated description of Press. samples of 
Printing, styles of Type, ete, No Postal Cards 


noticed, Boys, investigate this, and you will not 
regret it. Address ACME MANUFACTURING CO., 
130 Fulton Street, New York, (Established, 1860.) 








CHURCH FURNITURE. 


MENEELY’S BELLS. 


The genuine TROY CHURCH BELLS known to 
the public since 1826, which have acquired a repu- 
tation unequaled by any, and a sale exceeding that 
of all others, No agencies. P. O, address, either 
Troy or West Troy, N. Y. 
MENEELY & CO. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpezey & Tier, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati, 





_ MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. ¥. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
42> illustrated Catalogues sent free. 








J. KILE & CO. 
450 NORTH TWELFTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Church and Sunday School 


FURNITURE FACTORY. 


WOOD TURNING. 


Newel’e Ralneter. Table Legs, Hand and Altar Rail 


9 


READY. 


The Scholars’ Quar- 
terly for the fourth 
quarter of 1877 (Octo- 
ber, November, and 
December) is now 
ready for delivery. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


PATENT 


SELP-PASTING SORAP BOOK 


The only convenient 
Scrap-Book made. 
Each page is already 
gummed toreceive 
your scraps. 











Child’s Book, 1 style, 40 cents each, 
Newspaper Clippings, 14 styles, 65c, to $4.50, 
Pictorial Scrap Book, 3 styles, $2.25, $3.50 and $5.00. 
Prescription Book, 2 styles, $1.75 and $2.50. 
Pocket Serap Book, 2 styles, 15c. and 20c, 
Any of the above books can be obtained through 
a bookseller, or where there is no bookstore, the 
publishers will send copies by mail or express pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, Send for a descriptive 
circular, 
SLOTE, WOODMAN, & CO., 
Biank BKoox Manvraoru 
119 and 121 William Street. New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


For THE SUMMER MONTHS ONLY. We offer our immense 
stock of Books at much less than our regular prices 
If you want ANY books, send list to us for estimate. 








N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row, New York. 








CROWN JEWEL SOAP 


One of the Best Soaps made 
for the Laundry and General 
House Use. 


3URE TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 
For sale by all leading Grocers. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


BABY SOAP. 


Trade-mark registered Sept. 26, "76. 
Made of choice materials, and per- 
fumed with mild and agreeable 
ottos distilled from flowers. It is 
B carefully prepared, and of sufficient 
alka'ine strength for a Ladies’ Toi- 
let or Nursery Soap. Made only by 
Ropixson Bros. & Co., Boston 





LADIES! 
SEND TO YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE OF 


PYLE’S O K SOAP, 


And thus inform yourselves of its utility and econ 


omy in the laundry and bath. Positively no humbug. | 


Manufactured by JAMES PYLE, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
FOR OUR NEW CENTENNIAL 


Pictorial Family Bible 


AND BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
The best and cheapest in the market. Nearly 2,000 
Pictorial Illustrations, Liberal commission allowed. 
For terms and circulars, write immediately to the 
8ST. LOUIS BIBLE PUBLISHING CoO., 
305 Locust St., St. Louis. Mo. 








THE AGENTS’ HERALD. 
A 32-column, 8-page monthly, 60c. a year, with pre- 
mium, On trial six months 26¢. Sample copy, 
3c. $50 a month alec to Agents, who guarante a 
certain number of subscribers, with premium of 
$100 GOLD to the Agent making the best returns, 


EVERY AGENT should send his address for | 


insertion in second issue of | 


AGENTS’ DIRECTORY. | 
PORTRAITS, etc., drawn by ma- | 
chinery. Apparatus by mail, with | 


instructions, 60c. Complete Smith- 


ography Outfits only $1.25. AGENTs WANTED, | 


terms, ete., free 
When writing 
mention this No. 


1712 L. LUM SMITH, 
136 N. 8th St., Phila, Pa. 





NEW YORK 


‘ And the East 


BY THE 


Bound Brook Route. 


For NEW YORK and TRENTON, 
leave North Pennsylvania Depot, Third and 
Berks Streets, at 7.30, 9.30, 11.80 A. M., 1.30, 
4.15, 5.30 P. M., and 12 midnight. 


LONG BRANCH, OCEAN GROVE, 
= BEACH, 7.30, 9.30 A. M ,and 4,15 


Parlor Cars on 7.30, 9.30 A. M., and 
1.30 P. M., and Sleeping Cars on Midnight train. 


TICKET OFFICES, 434, 732 and 
1351 Chestnut Street, Berks Street Depot, and 
134 East Chelten Ave., Germantown.  wedioen 
collected and checked to destination by Mann's 
Express. 


FRANCIS H. SAYLOR, 
General Manager. 


A GREA OFFER! We will during 

sthese Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PLANOS & ORGANS, new and 
second-hand of first-class makers including 
WATERS’ at lower prices for cash orinstall= 
ments or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’ GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLU= 
DING THEIR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOU- 
DOIR) arethe BEST MADE.7 Octave Piar- 
os $150.71-3 do $160 not used a year. * 2% 
Stop Organs $50. 4 Stops $58. 7 Stops S68. 
8 Stops $75. 10 Stops $88.12 Stops 6100 
cash, not used a year, in perfect order and 
warranted. LOCAL & TRAVELING AG’TS 
WANTED. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
A liberal discount !o Teachers, Ministers, Churches, 
Schools, Lodges ete, Sheet music at half price. 
HIORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactn- 
rers and Dealers, 40 EAST t4th STREET, 
Unien Square. New Vork. P.O. Box, 3567. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

The N. ¥Y. Times says: ‘‘ Waters’ Orchestrior 
Chime Organ” is a beautiful little instrument, sim- 

ly perfect. The Chime of two and one-half octave 
hells eud the artistic effects capable of being pro- 
duced by the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very 
interesting effect is produced with the chime of 
bells. —Chrishan Union, 

The Waters’ Pianos are well known among the 
very best. We are enabied torpeak of these instru- 
ments with confidence from personal knowledge. 
—N, Y, Evangelist, 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’Pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.—Christian IJntellingencer, 














and 3ct. stamp. 25 Styles Fun Cards, 10c, 


65 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c 
,Samples 6o. M. DOWD &CO., Bristol, Conn, 


MADE ONLY BY 
McKPOVE, VAN HAAGEN & CO. | 





WORTH REPEATING. 


LIGHT AND SHADE. 


{From The Canadian Independent.] 





There comes a time to every life, 

| When, heart sick weary of the strife, 
And toil of living, 

We fain would lay us down to rest, 

And teel that we indeed are blest, 


Hands folded o’er the troubled breast, 
And God forgiving 

Our sins, and errors of this life, 
Vhich we are living. 

Rut life is not all dull and grey 

For after midnight comes the ray 
Of early morning; e 

And atter darkest nights of pain 

Our eyes behold the day again, 

As rainbows follow after rain, 
The sky adorning 

With hues which chase away the grey 


Of early morning. 


And know, our Father sends the light, 
And, too, he also sends the night, 

His wisdom proving; 
For darkness makes the day more fair, 
The fiercest lightning clears the air; 
And we, when thinking of this, dare 
Not doubt his loving; 
Nor that he sends both day and night, 
His wisdom proving. 





READING ALOUD. 
{Richard Grant White in The New York Times. | 


Reading aloud. . 
out of fashion, except among those who do 
it in some way professionally. It is no 
longer really taught in schools, or it is 
taught in very few. <A single generation 
has seen it pass away. The reason of this 
is twofold and strange. For it is first the 
great diffusion of education, and next the 
great increase in reading. Keading aloud 
cannot be taught in large classes, and con- 
sequently in public schools and in large 
private schools it has fallen into neglect. 
Not that there is no pretense made of teach- 
ing it, although even of this there is com- 
| paratively little; but that there has ceased 





| to be that individual practice before the 
| teacher, guided by his example as well as 


| informed by his instruction, which used to 


"| be regarded as one of the most important of 


| daily school exercises. This is much to be 
| regretted. Better let two “branches” go 
than this of reading aloud. In fixing his 
attention, in leading to exactness of appre- 
hension, in power of bringing the pupil’s 
mind into a flexible adaptability to the 
thought presented to it, there is no exercise 
that will take the place of reading aloud. 
A person cannot read anything aloud well, 
with proper inflection and emphasis, with- 
out thoroughly understanding it. A pupil 
cannot scramble through and skip over what 
he knows he is likely to be called upon 
to read aloud. It is among the very best 
of educational disciplines, Beside this, with 
a competent teacher it is, I need hardly say, 
the very best means of acquiring that clear 
enunciation which is one of the greatest 
beauties of speech, and which any observant 
person will find largely lacking in the 
vounger people of the present day. Good 
English speaking and good English writing 
come, except in cases of rare inborn faculty, 
chiefly by the reading aloud of good English 
authors under the supervision of a teacher 
who himself or herselt speaks good English 
and understands those authors. Of such 
teachers how many may be found in our 
public or in our private schools? of such 
teaching, or of the attempt at such teaching, 
how much? 





NORTHAMPTON, OLD ANDNEW 
{Leonard Bacon, D.D., in The Congregationalist. } 


Our mention of the churches reminds us 
of the part which oho hg nag oe hes had in 
the vhaies history of New England. 
Here the second pastor, Solomon Stoddard, 
continued in office sixty years, He had 
entered the church and the ministry before 
what he afterward regarded as his first 
experience of renewing grace. He believed 
that he was born again while in the act of 
ministering at the Lord’s Table. Desiring 
that as many as possible might have a 
similar experience, be maintained that the 
Lord’s Supper is to be used as “a convert- 
ing ordinance,” a divinely appointed means 
of regeneration. In this church, under his 
influence, was introduced the practice of 
admitting to full communion persons of 
good moral character and of sound belief, 
without any profession of what in thore 
days was recognized as religious experience. 
“Stoddardeanism” was another departure— 
wider than the half-covenant plan—irom 





the original Gongregationalism of the New 


. seems almost gone ° 
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England churches. It was another and 
nearer approach toward the theory and 
practice of National as distinguished from 
Congregational churches; that is, toward 
Presbyterian Puritanism, as distinguished 
from the separatism of Leyden and of 
Plymouth. Something like Stoddardean- 
ism seems to be coming into vogue again 
among extremely “open communion” Con- 
gregationalists in these latter days. The 
old Stoddardeanism was caused, partly at 
least, by certain narrow and technical con- 
ceptions of what religious experience 1s, 
and of how the Christian life begins, con- 
ceptions which had long been prevalent, 
and by which (I verily believe) many were 
hindered, not only from a Christian profes- 
sion, but also from a personal hope in Christ. 

Here, under Edwards (the grandson, col- 
league, and successor of Stoddard), began 
“the great awakening,” and in it the reac- 
tion against the Stoddardean theory and 
practice. From this place Edwards sent 
forth that narrative of ‘‘ Remarkable Con- 
versions” which, printed in Boston, and 
reprinted in London, first made him and 
Northampton famous. Whitefield, in his 
tirst visit to America, came to the house of 
Mr. Edwards, in King Street, as to a holy 
place, that he might hold converse with a 
man so highly favored, and might see the 
“field which the Lord had blessed.” To 
the same house came Samuel Hopkins, and 
many another young graduate, to sit at the 
feet of the saintly Gamaliel, stimulating 
their zeal for the revival of religion, and 
learning those methods of explaining and 
defending Calvinism which afterwards 
brought in the “New Divinity” of New 
England. 

Hither also, to the same house, came 
David Brainerd from his work among the 
Indians, to linger through the last stages of 
consumption, and to die. I cannot pass 
along that street without thinking of him. 
Here ended the short life which has really 
survived in the life and work of many a 
missionary to the heathen. Across that 
green meadow opposite, and up the wooded 
slope beyond, Wis hectic-brightened eye 
looked out, while his thoughts were of 
“fields beyond the swelling floods” that are 
forever “dressed in living green.” Here 
Jerusha Edwards, so tenderly and admir- 
inglv mentioned by her father in his “ Life 
of Brainerd,” served as “a ministering 
angel” to her affianced lover till he passed 
beyond the reach of mortal love; and here, 
when he had gone, 


“She tried 
To live without him, liked it not, and died.” 


The good taste of Northampton is seen, 
as everywhere else, so in the place which ‘it 
has provided for the burial of its dead. 
The ancient “burying ground” is included 
in the modern “cemetery.” Many a stately 
monument is there—many a name not in- 
conspicuous in our history is carved there 
on marble or granite. An old-fashioned 
table of sandstone, having a marble tablet 
inserted and inscribed with the epitaph, 
covers the grave of David Brainerd, often 
visited by strangers from afar, who have 
learned the story of his life. To me there 
is more pathos than I can express in the 
brown head-stone which marks the grave 
of Jerusha Edwards sleeping beside him. 








NOW READY. 


NIMPORT.—A Novel. Initial volume of “The 
Wayside Series,” Sq.16mo. Cloth. Flexible cover. 
Design by J. W. Champney (“Champ”), $1.50, 


LOCK WOOD'S FIELD PORTFOLIO. 

Nothing like ie Recee mn and Summer Tourists, 

$1.50 and $2.00, Send for Circulars Yt want it. 
LOCKWOOD, BROORS, & CO., 


381 Washington St., Boston, 











THE BLACKBOARD 






IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
S* BY +> 
L FRANK. BEARD 


An invaluable work on the right and the wrong use 
of the blackboard, so that ail may learn how to 
make it a real help in the Sunday-school. The 
author is too well known to require an introduction 
and the book speaks for itself. 
fully wrapped, 

Address or 











ostage prepaid, $1.50. 
ers to 

EBEN SHUTE, 
Manager International Sunday School 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
WASH 


BARLOW'S 3 BLUE . 
INDIGO-BLUE . F AMILY Propr., 


233 North Second St., Phila., Pa 


EXTRA FINE MIXED CARDS. wi 
Q5 l0cts., post-paid. L. JONES & CO. ly NY, 


Supply Co.. 








Price by mail, care- | 


SCHOOL TIMES. 


623 











No. 160.—Front View. 














No. 160.—Back Vicw. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





Chapels, etc., is proving a 


purchasing any other. 


Our new Organ, expressly designed for Sunday Schocls, 


GREAT SUCCESS. 
Be sure to send for full descriptive Catalogue before 


THE LARGEST WORKS (OF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE. 


lustrated Catalogue sent free. 








All who have a 


SEWING MACHINE 


And use Gallaudet’s Thread-Cutter 
say— What a very useful attachment it is, how 
easy now to remove the work, no hunting for scissors, 
always at hand, saves time, patience, thread and 
needles enough to pay for its cost in a short time.” 

Try one, Ask your agent for 
GALLAUDET’S, 
which is acknowledged to be the best, or send 
25 cents, stating for what machine wanted (and 
receive by return mai! with full instructions) to 


WM. L, GALLAUDET, 


42 Elm Street, 
Blizaheth. N. J. 





DR. ,WARNER’S 
HEALTH CORSET, 
With skirt supporter and self-adjust- 
ing pads. Unequaled for beauty, 
style, and comfort. Approved by all 
i physicians. For sale by leading mer- 
A chants. Samples, any size, by mail. 
In Satteen, $1.50; Coutil, $1.75; Nurs- 

§ong Corset, $2.00; Misses’ Curset, 


$1.00. 
WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FOR ECONOMY buy the Aimie 
Patent Shirt, made of Wamsutta Muslin. 2100 
linen bosom lined with heavy linen can be worn 
without break or wrinkle fora week. Warranted to 
outwear two shirts made the old way. Sent by 
mail, finished and laundried, $2.00; unlaundried, 
$1.50. Bosoms, 40, 50. and 60c. 

J. D. CARLISLE, 


37 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh. 








} T EAS —The choicest in the world—Importers’ 
“* prices—Largest Company in America— 
staple article—pleases evervbody—Trade cuntinua!!y 
increasing—Agents wanted everywhere—best in- 
ducements—don’t waste time—send for Circular to 
ROBERT WELLS, President of the Original Amer- 
ican Tea Co., 43 Vesey St., N.Y. P.O, Box 1287. 





PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washing- 
ton, D.C, No Patent, No Pay. Send for circular. 





KINGSFORD'S | 
Oswego Starch 


Is UNIFORM—stiffens and finishes work always the same. 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS 





SAXE & ROBERTSON, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE ESTEY ORGANS, 
No. 86 EAST Mth ST., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
Mi CABINET ORGANS. 
WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 

aoe Vaan BMeaee 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Onry Oncans assigneD Fiast Rank at CENTENNIAL, 
Great variety of styles at prices which would be imporsble for 
work of such il wither d facilities for manufacture, 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 


Five octave double reed organ, 1 O O 


tremulant, 
ive octave organ, nine stops, 
F with voix celeste, 1 14 
Sold also for monthly or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent pays. A superior organ may now be purchased by the easy 
payment uf $7.20 per quarter for ten quarters. Cutalogues free, 


WVIASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 
154 Tremont St. 25 Union Sq. 250 Wabash Ave. 
wsosToN. ‘ NEWYORK. CHICAGO. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 














From I to 14 Copies, « « « 


| has been discontinued. 





EXTRA 
SUGARED 


TRADE MARK 


i 


AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 





HONE GENUINE UNLESS REARING 





OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 
Slight metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the cuts 7 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


$2.15 each. 
* 435 to 29 " ee a 1.90 * 
80 Copies and upwarda, . 165 


(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents 
The price to all single 


| subseribers is now $2.15, the lowest price at 


which it can be afforded, 


a? 


Suoscriptions wili be recelyed for any portion of 
a year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first furmed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such addi 
tional subseriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered. The new subscribers 
to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses sheuld in- 
clude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subseription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tug Times to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 


—_—o—_—_—— 


SUPERINTENDENT’S PAPER, $ .50. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of Tux Times who are 
Pastors or Superintendents (including in the latter 
class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 
ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, state that they are such. 

In sending your renewal to The Superintendent's 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
paid for Tus Sunpay Scnoot Times, as given on the 
Yellow address label of Tue Times. 


—_o0——— 


fHE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
100 Copies, one month, > ses § 60 
100 = 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. — 


ome year, + = = 


eS 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 





100 Copies, three months, + «= 6.25 
400 aa one year, = © «© 25.00 
Less than 100 pi at rates. 
—. + —— 

GREAT BRITAIN. 
———— 


Subscribers in Great Britain ‘who wish to receive 
any of these publications, can make payment for 
the same by a money order payable at Philadelphia, 
to John D, Wattles, as follows: 

The Sunday School Times, one year, 
The Superintendent's Paper, one year, 3 shillings 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, - 1s. 6d. 

These rates include postage, which is prepaid at 

this office. 


- 9 shillings. 


itintiantenden 
Advertising Rates. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (12 lines to 


an inch), for each insertion, - - - 25 cts. 
Special Notices: per line (as above), - - 30 cts. 
Reading Matter: per line (leaded), - - 50 cts. 


DISCOUNTS ON THE ABOVE BATES AS FOLLOWS: 


5 per cent.on 4 insertions, 


10 “ “ 8 “ 
15 “ “13 “ 
20 “ “ 2% “ 
25 “ “ 52 “ 


aw Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Friday of the week preceding their issue. 


—_——_o——_——. 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Publisher, 
$10 CHESTNUT STREET, Purape.raia. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








THE SINGING TELEPHONE 


And Waddy Sable Quartette Concerts, are the best 
success for Sunday School benefita. Acidress re 
©, Redington, 563 Henry #t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A POPULAR BOOK, 


Nan, the New-Fashioned Girl. By Mrs. 8. ©. Hal 
lowell. Large 1@mo, Cloth, Illus. $1.00. A book 
for restless girls to read, full of fun, good sense, 
and deep feeling. 

D, LOTHROP & CO.,, Publishers, Boston. 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS, 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies. and all Bulbs, Plants. 
and Seeds for Fall Planting. outside or for 
growing in the house and conservatory. Descrip- 
tive Catalogue mailed free, 
HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, Philadelphia. 


SAVINGS & COLLECTION BOX FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Money raised easily for 8. 5. and Church work by 
using this pox. Superintendents and Pastors eu- 
dorse it in highest terms, and “ would not be witb- 


out them. 
80,000 SOLD IN 90 DAYS. 
Prices: 8c. each, or $3.00 per hundred. No, 1 
holds 50c.; No. 2, $1.00; No. 8, $5.00. 
M. W. SMITH, 35 Clark St., Chicago, Tl] 








WM. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 


Furnishing Undertakers, 


1216 RACE ST., PHILAD’A. 
Hearse, Carriages, &c.. furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hour dur 

ing the Night or Day. W. James Arrwoop. 





WORK FOR ALL 


In their own localities. canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor, (enlarged,) Weekly and Monthly. Larg- 
est Paper in the World, with Maumouw 
Chromos Free. Big Commissions to Agents. ‘Terms 
and Outfit Free. Address P. O. VICKERY, 
Augusta, Maine. 





NO MORE HARD TIMES! 


GENTS WANTED to canvass for the most rapid 
selling picture ever offered the public, entitled, 
“The Bible Outweighs All Other Books.” Size, 22x28 
inches, ‘leaches—list, The superiority of the Bible; 
2d, The adaptation of the Scriptures to all ages, 
classes, and conditions. Price of picture, $l. Very 
liberal terms to Agents. Sample copy sent, postage 
repaid, on receipt of $1. Send postal card for 


erms. 
Address, J. F. DAVIS, Williamsport, Pa, 


ROOFING PAINT. 


The ROCKY MOUNTAIN VERMILION PAINT 
ag ready for use) is the best in the world for 
in, iron, felt. shingles. or »snything exposed to the 
weather TRY IT. Price $4 a case, containing 
three two-gallon cans. 


American Vermilion Works, 
49 South Front Street, Phila. 


SUNIL MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, 
other Slate Work on hand or made to order, 
Factory and Salesrooms, No. 1210 RIDGE AVE. 

WILSON & MILLER, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Also General Agents for the celebrated Florence 

Oil Stoves for cooking and heating purposes. 
Agents wanted. Send for circular. 





and all 





LATELY IMPROVED. 
Overcoming all possibil- 
ity of Slipping of Shoul- 
der; all sizes tor both 
sexes; worth ten times 
its cost in promoting 
health and securing an 
erect form. Send $1.25 
and chest measure to 
Cleveland Shoulder 
Brace Co., Cleveland, 0. 
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Ask your dealer for 
PRATT’S New Patent Brace. 
CROWELL’S 
Sunday-School Libraries 
No, 1. 380 Vols. 18mo. $10 00. 
No.2 15 Vols. 16mo 12 50. 
No. 8. 15 Vols. 16mo. 12 50. 





The liberal reduction from former prices, on 
these beautiful and interesting series has created 
a larger demand for them than for any other cheap 
libraries yet offered, and Sunday-schools about to 
increase their library will do well to examine before 
completing their selection. Send for our complete 
catalogue. 


T. Y. CROWELL, 74 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





A large Illustrated Eight-page Monthly, for boys and 
girls, Fifty Cents a Year, or half a year on trial 
with Fifty fine Visiting Cards, with name, for only 35 
cents (price of cards alone). Circulation large and 
increasing. Advertising rates low. Agents make large 
sales at good commission —20 cents on a subscriber 
A $310 Organ Given Away to best Agent 
every three months. Send 3 cent stamp for particulars 
and Samp! Copy to the publishers, 


STAUFFER & MILLER, Quakertown, Pa, 


Calter, ete, 
writing-desk. It is the finest Pencil Case ever o! 
country, or it will be GAVEN to Every One subscribing for 3 Months, ‘* On trial,”’ to 
Popular Weekly, filled with charming Stories, Sketches and Interesting Articles by some 
bury News, Free Press, Hawkeye, etc. 
Reading at the Low Price of $1.5 
country. To any one sending us, at onee, 
of the above Elegant Pencil Cases. Sendin your orders at once, i r 
M. T. RICHARDSON, Publisher, 397 Broadway, New York, Postage Stamps taken, [@™ State where you saw this ady't. 
z 


Humorous Selections from the 


GIVEN to Every 3 Months Subscriber to ** IDLE HOURS.” 















Jousson’s MN EW_COMBIN ATION PE 


elegantly finished in heavy nickel-plate, and comprices a Pen, Pencil, Pen-knife, Eraser, Envelope-Opener, Paper, Thread and Twine- 
Its lightness, strength and beauty make it one of the neatest articles imaginable for the pocket, or a lady’s or gentleman's 
tiered for the money. Rare chance for Agents. Sent t 


a Year, (single number 


cents,) mak it by far the CHEA 
0 cents for “IDLE HOUKS,” 


f you 


IFE. 


IND PENCIL CASE is substantially mace 


lor 25 Cents to any part of the 
a large 16-page 
°' e wr minent feature wil! be 
IDLE HOURS” will furnish a great amount of Choice 
APEST WEEKLY STORY PAPER in this 

months, “on trial,’’ we will present (and auee postpaid) one 
‘er. Address 


In short ** 


would take advantage of this remarkably /iberai o 











OPINIONS. 


The fact that the Scholars’ Quarterly reached, in midsummer, a circulation of 115,000 copies 
is sufficient proof of its popularity, yet to show how favorably it is received in all sections, a few 
of the many testimonials sent us are here given. 


MAINE.—“ Those of my class who have tried 
the Quarterly find it a great help; therefore, * 
send for more.” H, E, D. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE,—‘‘I never examined one 
until lately. It is just such a help as I have 
long wished for.” A.B. P, 

VERMONT —“ We are highly pleased with 
them. Are using them in classes with 
good success.” A. M, B. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—“ You would be glad 
tosee how much the Quarterly adds to the 
interest in Bible study in our school.” J. R 

RHODE ISLAND.—“ It is the best scholars’ 
help we have ever had.” P.M. B. 

CONNECTICUT.—‘“‘I would like to see the 
Quarterly in all the classes of our school. It 
is much liked by those who have it, and I hope 
our superintendent may be favorable to its in- 
troduction another year.” M. E. D, 

NEW YORK.—“We have been using the 
Scholars’ Quarterly with eminent success. I 
have, as yet, not seen anything in the Sunday- 
school work that equals it.” fr. A.C. 

NEW JERSEY.—‘ I might better have made 
upa club for the Scholars’ Quarterly at the 
outset. I have had to order again and again. 
It is the best thing out for scholars or teachers.” 

PENNSYLVANIA.—* The Scholars’ Quarterly 
is just what we want. I think it is the most 
complete help we have ever had.” M.D. G. 

MARYLAND.—“ I requested some of my best 
teachers to look at the copy I had received, and 
they were so very much pleased that the 
wantour entire school toadoptthem.” H.R. P. 

VIRGINIA.—“I think it is one of the best 
books that I have ever seen for the Sunday- 
school. I wish that every teacher and scholar 
in the county had one.” 

NORTH CAROLINA.—“T have just received 
the second quarter, and am so delighted with 
it that I want it for the whole year, com- 
mencing with January.” J. W. 

SOUTH CAROLINA.—“I have found it the 
best help I have yet seen in the preparation 
of the lessons.” . H.W. 

GEORGIA.—“I think the Quarterly the best 
text book for the Sunday-school scholar that 
I have ever seen.” W. E.R. 

ALABAMA.—“I wish my Sunday-school 


Since the starting of the Scholars’ Quarterly, various other quarterly publications have been 
issued by different publishers of lesson helps. The one commended as above always bears on 
its cover the imprint of The Sunday School Times. 


SU BSCRIPT 10 N PR | CE al A single copy, one year, (four quarters) costs 25 cents ; 
« 100 copies, one year, $25. Subscriptions taken for 
three or sfx months at the yearly rate: under ten copies, three months, seven cents each. Send 


Postage stamps may be sentin place of currency,if more con- 
p< 
\s 


seven cents for a specimen. 
venient. Address, 








class to see them. I pe I shall order again 
more extensively.” J. M. 

MISSISSIPPI.—“ I have been using a copy of 
the Scholars’ Quarterly recently, oni have to 
express only the highest appreciation of its 
merits.” J.C. R. 

TENNESSEE.—“ Please mail me_ twenty 
copies of the Scholars’ Quarterly for the second 
re I think my school will like them.” 


4 
KENTUCKY.—“The Quarterly wins with 
ag) teachers and Bible-class scholars.” 
MISSOURI.—“I have tried your Scholars’ 
Quarterly for nearly six months, and it gives 
pay good Pango og pe gre send 
ou an order to su m er schol 
with it.” H.N. aia — — 
OHIO.—“I shall hope to introduce them 
into our school at the close of the present 
quarter. I regard them as the most complete 
scholars’ help yet published.” D. A. 8 


INDIANA.—“ We find it the best help we can 
get, and like it because it helps us to search 
the Scriptures.” M. H. G. 

ILLINOIS.— It seems to me that it is just 
what is needed inall ourschools to induce the 
scholars to study their lessons at home, and 
one to make the study of great interest.” 

MICHIGAN.—“ We consider them a decided 
improvement upon the lesson leaf,” Mrs. A. 


. 


WISCONSIN.—“I have seen nothing equal 
to itamong the ‘lesser lights’ upon the Sun- 
day-school lessons.” G, B. 


1OWA.—“T consider it invaluable, and be- 
lieve itshould be = in the hands of every 
scholar in the land.” H¢ D.C. 

MINNESOTA.—“ They have given very good 
satisfaction during the past oa and, I 
believe, will do much good.” G.H. B. 


NEBRASKA.—“ It is royal, and deserves to 
have its sovereignty recognized.” P. G. 
mwa The Quarterly takes well.” W. 


CALIFORNIA.—“ The Tres, unsu 


assed ; 
Scholars’ Quarterly, splendid.” Rey. 


oa BR. 





2 JOHN D. WATTLES 


BRAINARD’S 


MUSICAL WORLD, 


FOR OCTOBER, 1877. 

$1.50 per year, or 15 cts. per number. 

Each number contains 36 pages of choice new 
musie and reading matter. ‘the October number 
contains: 

KIiTY’S REPLY. Songand Chorus by C. Thatcher. 
An answer to “ Little Robin, tell Kitty I'm coming.” 
Seils for 35 cents. 

IN FUTURE YEARS. By A. H. Rosewig. A charm- 
ing new sone. Sells for 35 ¢ nts, 

IF YOU WANT A KISS, TAKE IT. By Wm. T. 
Rogers. Popular and pretty, Seils for 30 cents. 

LAUREL BLOSSUMS WAL 'Z. By Chas. Kinkel. 
Easy and pleasing, Sells for 30 cents 

KNIGHTS TEMPLAR GRAND MARCH. By E. 
Mack. Brilliant and showy. Sells for 40 cents. 

OH LORD OF HOSIS, Anthem for Chorrs f'om 
~Chapel Anthems,” the new Anthem book which 
sells for $1.25. 

But all this choice new music is included in 
the Musical World for October which sells for ONLY 
15 CENTS. Sold by most Newsdealers, or mailed on 
rece pt of price by the Pubiishers. 

BP THREE MONTHSFREE. Weoffer this month to 
send the Musical World from Oct , 1877, to Jan., 1879, 
(15 months,) postpaid, together wth our premium 
hook * Musical Hints,” by Karl Merz, on receipt of 
$1.50, 

Ba AGENTS WANTED. Wedesirean active agent 
in every town, to whom we allow liberal cash com- 
missions. Send for Circular to agents and sample 
copy. 

ay-The Trade supplied by the American News Co., 
New York. Catalogues of Sheet Music and Music 
Books sent free. 

S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, CLEVELAND, 0. 
ASSORTED or 100 larger D ies or 





» Business Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





95° CHILDREN’S MERINO SKIRTS. 

e) Heavy fine Cotton Flannel, 6), 10 to 12%. 
Fine Soft Wool Flannel, 1244, 18, 25 to T5c, 
Children’s Colored Hose, 6, 8, 12% to 50c. pair. 
Ladies’ Merino Shirts, 25c. to $1, regular made. 
Children’s Merino Shirts and Pants, 18, 25 to 5vc. 
Men’s fine Merino Shirts, regular cuff, 3le. 

Loom Table Linen, double width, 28 to 50c. 
Pear! Shirt and Dress Buttons, 2, 12% to 25c. doz. 
500 doz. best Spool Silk, 3c. spool, in colors. 


OWEN EVANS’ Reap Svore, 


128 NORTH EIGHTH STREET, door bel. Cherry, 


I2-CENT ZEPHYR. 


This Zephur, which selisat twelve cents per ounce, 
is made of remarkably fine fleeced et 9 is bril- 
liantly shaded in all colors, is exceedingly soft to the 
touch, and very popular for crocheting and knitting 
purposes. It is freely used in making carriage 
afghans, shawls, sacks, gloves, leggings, ete, It ts 
put up in good honest ounce hanks, the purchaser 
receiving twice as much Zephyr as when buy- 
ing the nominal ounce layer of European Zephyr. 


Also 
STOCKING YARNS 


In large variety of grades and colors, to be had at 


JOHN M. FINN, 

S. E. corner Arch and Seventh Streets, 
PHILADELPRIA. 

Orders by mail carefully attended to. 








a 
450 24 Floral Sunday-school cards, 25 cts, 200 
pictures or 10 cards, 10 cents. 
J. A. PIERCKH, 75 Madison Street, Chicago. 





ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE APPEAL. 


THE 





THE ORGAN OF 


Reformed Episcopal Church. 


BISHOP SAMUEL FALLOWS, D.D., 


Editor-in-Chief. 





ASSOCIATE EDITORS. 


Bishop Charles Edward Cheney, D.D., 
Bishop William R Nicholson, D D., 
Bishop Edward Cridge, B_ A., Cantab., 
Rev. Marshall B. Smith, Passaic, N. J., 
Rev. W. H Cooper, D.D., Chicago, 
Rev, W. M. Postlethwaite, Balt.. Md., 
Rev. H. M. Collisson, Ottawa, Ont., 
Rey. Joseph D. Wilson, Peoria, Lil. 





Commends itself to every 
The Appeal member and friend of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church and every one desiring 
alive family Christian paper. because 

Ts the recognized paper of 


The Appeal the Reformed Episcopal 


Church, adopted by the Fourth General Couneil, 


July 17, 1816. 

Has an Editorial Depart- 
The Appeal ment maintaned with 
ability, and fearless in the expression of its opinion 
on all topics of public interest, 


Has the Most Popular 
The Appeal Writers of the denctaine- 


tion among its contributors. 
Is a sound, spirited, pro- 


The Appeal gressive journa', adapted 
specially to the wants of the Church of to-day. 


Is a large quarto, hand- 
The Appeal somely printed, twenty- 


page monthly paper, containing fifty columns of 
fresh, interesting and instructive reading matter. 
Is one of the ablest reli- 


The Appeal gious journals of the day. 
As evidence of the fact, witness the following 


TESTIMONIALS : 
All of its departments are well represented.—Chi- 
cago Tribune. : . 
Undeniably a very effective paper.— Interior. 
In all respects creditable to the high Christian 
character of the Reformed Episcopal Church.—Alli- 


ance. y 

Bright. full of news, and edited with ability— 
N. W. Christian Advoente. 

An earnest, sprightly journal.— The Messenger. 

Spiritual, spicy, courteous, earnest, and versatile, 
—Baptist Union. K 

It is brimful of news, and displays unusual edi- 
torial ability. —The Wyoming Post, I'l. 

A splendid paper. sparkling with true vigor and 
snap. —The Church Union. . 

Evangelistic in tone and vigorous in thought.— 
Northern Christian Advocate. ; 

It is in every sense first-class,—Christian Recorder, 


Price, $1.50 per year, postpaid. Sent three months 
ma S ’ no trial for 40c. 


EDWARD ‘P. BROOKS & CO., Fublishers, 


76 MONROE ST, CHICAGO. 


A New Translation of the Bible 


THE HOLY BIBLE according to the authorized 
Version. Compared with the Hebrew and Greek 
Texts and carefully revised; srrang~d in Para- 

raphs and Sections; with Suppl- mentary Notes, 
References to Parallel and Illustrative Passages, 
Chronological Tables and Maps; offering a Re- 
vision and Improved Arrangement of the Text 
of the Authorized Version. 
Just issued from the press of MESSRS. EYRE & 
SPOTTISWOODE, in minion, 8vo, cloth, red edges, 


THE HOLY BIBLE, 


WITH VARIOUS READINGS AND RENDERINGS 
FROM THE BEST AUTHORITIES 
EMBODIED IN FOOT-NOTES,witn REFERENCES 
TO THE ANTHORITIES. 

The aim of this book is to provide the critical stu- 
dent with easy means of reference to the labors of 
philologists and critics in this special field, and to 
place the unlearned, In many respects, on the same 
level with the scholar as readers of the Scriptures. 

The text is the Authorized Version; but the use 
of the foot-notes is so suggestive to any though'ful 
reader that the book cannot fail to be esteemed a 
great boon to those who are interested in the study 
of the Bible. ox 

Printed in bourgeois type, 16mo, by EYRE & 
SPOTTISWOODE. 

For saALe BY BooKSELLERS GENFRALLY, 

POTT, YOUNG & CO., 
Cooper Union, New York, 
Sole Agents in the United States 


THE BEREAN QUARTERLY 


Is NEW, THOROUGH, PRACTICAL, 
CONCISE, Suggestive and Heipful te 
both Teacher and Scholar. Its cost is 
only 7 cts.a quarter, or 25 cts.a year. 
Send SEVEN CENTS for a 8 men 
Number, and be convinced, —— 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 








Broadway. New Vork. 





Agents Wanted for Biography of 


FRANCIS MURPHY 


And complete history of the Great Modern Temper- 
ance Struggle; most thrilling and fastest sejling 
book; one agent sold 30 first day; one 6% in two 
days: one 88 in one week. Sella at sight. For cirev- 
lars and terms, address Wm. Flint, Philadelphia, Pa. 
POEMS FOR OUR DARLINGS. 
Elegant cloth binding, stam ped in Black and Gold. 
Large quarto, $1.25. A peerless collection of richly 
illustrated poems by Celia ‘Thaxter, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Ella Farman, Edgar Fawcett, and others. 





: 


100:, postpaid. J.B, HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS. 











